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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_———— 
HE topic of the week has been the Conference proposed by 
the Emperor of the French to settle the Roman question. 
We have discussed the obstacles to such a Conference elsewhere, 
bat may mention here that the probability of its assembling is not 
great. Lord Stanley wants, it is believed, a previous base of 
agreement ; Prussia would like to know what she is to guarantee ; 
Austria is sick of Italian meddling ; and Russia wishes the Con- 
ference to take other questions into consideration. ‘The public 
everywhere condemns the idea as a device for shifting responsi- 
bility from Napoleon, and the Pope calmly remarks that no Con- 
ference is required. Evil and violent persons have merely to 
restore St. Peter his property, and make submission to the Church, 
and the Pope will pardon them heartily. What can be easier, or 
more simple ? 


The real lesson of Mentana is this. The French Government 
has got a weapon quite equal to the needle gun. All the reports 
coincide in stating that the fire of the Chassepot was as “ quick os 
the ticking of a clock,” like the “swing of a pendulum,” like “ the 
stroke of an alarum running down ;” that the bullets from it fell 
on the Garibaldians ‘in showers,” and that the road is white with 
cartridges. The main difficulty, it is clear, with this weapon will 
be to keep the men supplied with ammunition, as they will fire it 
away too fast. The evidence of his new power will not render 
Napoleon less exacting in Germany, and Mentana may yet be 
terribly avenged. 


General de Failly’s official report to the Minister at War on 
the incidents of Mentana quite bear out this view. He says he 
lost only two soldiers killed and 36 wounded, though the Pontifical 
Army suffered more severely ; but the Garibaldians lost 600 killed, 
a proportional number of wounded, and 1,600 prisoners. He adds 
this significant remark, “Our soldiers proved, from the very 
onset, despite their natural vivacity, that they possess that cool- 
ness and sang-froid necessary to make the most of all that can be 
expected from the precision and well-regulated rapidity of our new 
weapon.” ‘This was the point which worried the Marshals, who 
know very well that a French soldier has one fault—he cannot 
endure to wait his enemy’s arrival. 


The Italian Government having performed the kotow before his 
throne, the Emperor is disposed to be gracious. In the true Chinese 
style, the Mowniteur informs the world that the Government of 

@ France has “ learnt, with most lively satisfaction, the spontaneous ” 
retreat of Victor Emanuel; that it ‘fully appreciates the senti- 
ment of conciliation which has dictated this determination ;” that 
the ‘ patriotic efforts of the Italian Government to restore order, 
and its respect for treaties, inspire France with the greatest confi- 
dence ;” that French troops will evacuate Rome “as soon as order 
has been assured there,” and, meanwhile, will ‘concentrate ” on 
Civita Vecchia. Sir John Lawrence, addressing a refractory Rajah, 
could not be more magnificently forgiving. 


It is worthy of remark that this condescending manifesto was 
issued on the 12th inst., after the Emperor had received a de- 
spatch from General Menabrea, dated 7th inst., in which the Italian 
Premier says, “ we expect the French Government will now dis- 
continue its intervention, which we consider unnecessary,” declares 
that Italy will protect the Papacy, and adds, “if Italy is to be an ! 








element of order and progress, it is necessary that the cause which 
keeps her in a permanent state of ‘agitation should be removed.” 
If this is the real policy of the King’s Government, he still 
demands the secular sovereignty of Rome, which Napoleon still 
decidedly refuses, and till that dispute is compromised conferences 
are absurd. 





Parliament meets on Tuesday, and we trust that Lord Stanley 
will have the nerve to resist steadily a form of pressure which will 
be applied to him energetically. ‘The fossil Liberals, men of the 
Mr. Lusk type, are going to make him pledge the country to quit 
Abyssinia, and it is so easy to agree, that he may hamper himself 
irretrievably. We do not want Abyssinia much, but suppose 
society there goes to pieces, and the Pasha steps in to claim our 
leavings, are we to hand over an inchoate Christian civilization to 
the Mussulman? We do not know what the course of events may 
be, and the true answer to men like Mr. Lusk is a pledge that no 
final policy shall be adopted without the consent of Parliament. 
We warn Lord Stanley that if he yields he will take the very 
heart out of the Indians, who hate surrendering anything, from 
Pekin to Bootan. 


It is stated by the Morning Post that the vacant Bishopric of 
Lichfield has been filled up by the translation of the Ion. and 
Right Rev. Horatio Powys, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man, from 
the retired Isle of Man (in which he has been Bishop for thirteen 
years), with its little population of 52,000, and its comparatively 
small episcopal revenue of 2,000/., to the busy diocese of Lichfield, 
with its population of upwards of 1,090,000, and its revenue of 
4.5001. Dr. Powys is a Cambridge man (of St. John’s College), 
as it was predicted that the new Bishop would be. He is appar- 
ently a quiet person, who has published nothing but a sermon or 
two, and quite innocent of theological distinction. ‘The retired 
diocese which he is to vacate is a prize that still remains to be 
given away. ‘The translated Bishop is the third son of the second 
Baron Lilford, and the uncle, therefore, of the present Baron. 


Lord Lyons,—the new English Ambassador at Paris who suc- 
ceeds Lord Cowley,—was presented to the Emperor of the French 
this day week with the usual state. Our new Ambassador com- 
mented, of course, on the benefits which had resulted to England, 
and France, and ‘‘ the whole world” from the cordial relations 
between the French and English Governments. ‘ ‘The instruc- 
tions of the Queen especially prescribe to me to spare nothing to 
maintain and strengthen those relations.” ‘The Emperor, who 
received Lord Lyons with marked respect,—in a fashion curiously 
contrasted with the studied coldness of his manner to General della 
Marmora the week before,—said in reply that it had been one of his 
constant ‘ preoccupations,”—that is, aims taking priority of most 
other aims,—“ to retain with Great Britain those friendly rela- 
tions which have already borne so many fruits.” We do not 
doubt it for a moment, but the fruits have been by no means all 
good. Ilowever much Mr. Kinglake may have exaggerated the 
whitewashing power of an alliance with England, there can be 
no doubt but what it is very useful to the Emperor, especially at 
times like the present, when he has just completed a reactionary 
work in Italy, to put forward conspicuously his cordial under- 
standing with England. ‘The reception of Lord Lyons to a 
certain extent balances in the memory and imaginations of men 
the affront to General della Marmora. 


The Lord Mayor's dinner was not very eventful. Lord Derby 
was not there, and Mr. Disraeli professed to feel coy. Lord 
Derby, he said, would, if he had been present, have “ taken stock” 
of the general condition of affairs, but he himself could not ‘ pre- 
sume” to do so. He only ventured to make a few remarks on 
his own department,—finance. Last year the City was suffering 
from a terrible collapse of credit. It liad not even now recovered. 
Mr. Disraeli quoted the saying that ‘confidence is a plant of 
slow growth,” and remarked, without explaining his distinction, 





that slow as is the growth of confidence, the growth of credit is 
slower stil,—which appears to mean, slow as men are to trust 
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each other on al/ matters, still slower are they to trust each | his colleague Lord Amberley was at that moment ‘ amongst the 


other on money matters. 


Notwithstanding this collapse of credit, | Shakers in America, anl probably in danger of being prosely- 


our commerce had been * steady and uniform, rich and regular, | tized,’’—which does not strike one as humorous, and does strike one 


like one of those trade winds with which it is connected.” The | as salle, 


The session had been a hard one, be said, the seats wera 


Exchequer was, ‘* without o’erflowing, full.” The whole sky ‘* was | too narrow for men who rejoiced in “ broad beam,” and “it killed 
erey, and wanted sunshine, but there were no clouds of a menacing | off a great many of the old ones,”—at which there was “ a laugh.” 
gh, 


character.” 
tion, but the fear, of aggression. 
“assisted and 
measure” which removed a 
feebleness to the State,” and would establish ‘ concord between 
all classes.” If so, we wish it would begin -to do it at once. There 
never seemed less concord than there is just now. Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech was a perfect study in unmeaning, well-sounding words. 


Lord Stanley said less than Mr. Disraeli, but perhaps what he 
did say meant more. He answered to the toast of ‘ ‘The House of 
Commons,” and claimed for it that in one respect it differed from 
assembly “ that ever existed in the world,” 
—it was the only unpaid legislative body. (Surely Lord Stanley 
said or meant ‘‘ representative,” and not “ legislative,” and was 
not quite accurate even then.) Again, it gets through a far 
greater amount of business than any other legislative assembly, 
—as Lord Stanley fears, too much. Finally, it shows more justice 
and fair play to those who address it than any such body that he 
knows. All these things are true, but the House of Commons 
should be compared with itself in other times, and not with assem- 
blies that have never had either its dignity or power. Comparing 
the House of Commons with former Houses of Commons, there is 
too little ground for anything like self-congratulation. 


Ifer Majesty's Government, | 





any other legislative 





The Conservative working-men at the Crystal Palace on Mon- 
day were compelled to be satisfied with Lord John Manners and 
Mr. Mowbray, as the representatives of her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. Disraeli was compelled to stay away, and Lord Stanley had 
been sent for to Windsor. But Lord John Manners did what was 
wanted very nicely. He was quite poetical about the peasants, 
as he “preferred” to call our agricultural labourers, and only 
hoped some of them were enfranchised in boroughs like Thetford. 
He was enthusiastic about the ‘working-men of the small boroughs, 
so much so that he asked all working-men to feel particularly 
grateful for the power which their class had obtained in such 
boroughs as Ashburton, &c., which the cruel Liberals wished to 
lop off altogether. He descanted on the determination of the Con- 
servatives to surrender no Conservative principle. ‘The Crown, the 
ITouse of Lords, the Church, everything the Conservatives love, is 
to be stronger instead of weaker for the change. ‘The new voters 
are, said Lord John Manners, a very well educated class for the 
purpose, and he was quite sure that “ This England of ours, 
this nursing mother of nations, of Churches, secure in her island 
home, strong in the traditions, laws, customs, and institutions 
of centuries, would, not in spite, but in consequence of the 
Reform Act of 1867, yet hand down to a grateful posterity the 
inestimable blessings of her pure religion and her ordered free- 
dom.” Nothing could have been nicer. Lord Stanley would not 


have been nearly so nice. 


Another fearful mining accident has occurred in Glamorgan- 
shire, not far from Merthyr Tydvil, in the Ferndale Colliery. 
Yesterday week, at about half-past one, there was a terrible 
explosion, which shook the colliery, and a great volume of flame 
rushed up the shaft, bringing stones and earth with it, like the 
eruption of a voleano, ‘The earth fell in along the galleries of the 
mine, separating the buried workmen,—believed to be about 170 
in number,—from each other; and their bodies were ultimately 
found in groups, with great piles of rubbish between them. The 
manager of the colliery was himself in the pit at the time, and 
was amongst the killed. But, very few—not more than five or 
six—have been recovered alive from the “ east districts” of the 
pit, where the explosion occurred. There were a great many in the 
‘“‘ west districts” of the pit who were not at all, or very little 
injured, some 150; and these noble men, but just saved them- 
selves, immediately went down, at imminent peril, to the assist- 
ance of the unfortunates in the east districts, and worked most 
gallantly to save them, but mainly in vain. This awful accident 
appears to have been due to the use of open lamps instead of 
safety lamps in the pit. At least, this is the cause most generally 
assigned. 
political speeches to his 
It was rather forced, 


Mr. Osborne made one of his jocose 
Nottingham constituents on Monday night. 


The armaments were chiefly due not to the inten- | as Mr. Osborne intended. 


| 





The conversion of the Conservatives 
| by Mr. Disraeli had not been rivalled ‘‘ since the conversion of the 


aided by a patriotic Parliament, had carried a| Poles from paganism to Christianity in one day by the influence 
‘‘chronic source of irritation and | of one leader their Duke.” 


He called Lord Derby “ the supple 
and reckless acrobat, who is not satisfied without throwing somer- 
saults in the dark,” somersaults which ended with a good roll i in the 
mud. Lord Derby was like the Curtius who filled up a hole in 
the Roman forum by a “leap in the dark,” but with this differ- 
ence, that he never turned up again, while Lord Derby 
did. Mr. Osborne was very complimentary to Mr. Disraeli whom 
he evidently profoundly admires, and did his best to be loyal 
against the grain to Mr. Gladstone, who is of the very opposite 
pole from himself. He chaffed the Tories for ‘“ straining at the 
Gladstonian gnat and swallowing the Disraclite camel,” and go 
on through a variety of banter, which made the speech something 
like a pendant to one of Mr. Byron’s or Mr. Burnand’s extraya- 
ganzas. Mr. Osborne did not seem to be very cordially received 
by his constituents, though one would suppose Nottingham “lambs” 
as willing to be present at a burlesque, gratis, as most men. They 
called out he would have to take Sir Robert Clifton as his col- 
league, if he were returned again,—which Mr. Osborne said he 
did not object to,—not perhaps quite sincerely. After all, Mr. 
Bernal Osborne is the style of man who needs to be somewhat 
choice of his political associates. Lord Amberley—Shaker or not 
—is a more convenient colleague for him than Sir R. Clifton. 


The terms of peace offered by Brazil to Paraguay have been 
published. Only two of the clauses are important,—that Lopez 
shall exile himself, and that Paraguay shall limit her army by 
treaty to the number required for internal order. Lopez, who has 
not yet sustained a defeat, rejects both. 


The Times has fallen into a singular mistake about American 
finance. In its first leader of Wednesday, it states that “ by far 
the greater part of the American Debt is in terminable annuities,” 
and that ‘‘ the interest is not only interest, it is also repayment of 
capital, and while it is paid the debt is being paid too,” and that the 
debt is not unlikely to expire of itself ‘‘in a few years.” All that 
is quite a delusion. ‘The Americans did not raise their money by 
terminable annuities. ‘They inserted a clause in their contracts 
authorizing Government to repay the loans after twenty years, but 
a clause enabling the mortgagee to pay off a mortgage does not 
pay it off without cash. ‘The Indian Government always inserts 
the same clause, in order to protect holders, should the stock rise, 
from being paid off suddenly at par. 


Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, the leader of the American Radicals, 
has issued an address to his friends, in which he declares that all 
persons born or naturalized in the Union must be treated as 
citizens, without distinction of colour, and prophesies that within 
ten years the islands of the Caribbean Sea and the States of 
Central America will form an independent Federal Republic, with 
fifty millions of people, under the protection of the United States. 
He does not give his data for this dream, but it is clear that he 
does not contemplate Mr. Lincoln’s first and abandoned project of 
transporting the negroes to the islands. It is stated by telegram 
through the Cable that he has published a second letter urging that 
the debt, the interest of which is paid in gold, be paid off in paper 
currency, which if thus loaded would become an assignat of 
very little value. It is remarkable that the Union, which is a land 
of merchants, has never yet produced a great financier. 


Five and twenty London butchers have published a round robin 
affirming that the average price which they have given for best beef 
this November has been 93d. per lb. ‘They make no remark about 
mutton, however, a subject upon which we can throw a little light. 
A number of printers and others connected with this office sent 
this week to Newgate Market, purchased a first-class sheep, in 
prime condition, had it brought to Exeter Street, cut it up, and 
sold it to each other at 7d. per Ib. for legs and loins, 6d. per lb. 
for shoulders, 5}d. per Ib. for necks, and 43d. per Ib. for breasts, 
and found at the end that they had cleared all expenses, carriage 
included. By that process, which cost them no trouble, and 
involved no expense beyond carriage, they reduced the cost of 
mutton to their families just 3d. a pound allround. That is what the 


and not always very courteous pleasantry. He began by saying that | retail butchers of the more moderate class get, and it is really too 
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much, when ready money is paid. Fifty per cent. on goods kept 
only a week is, no doubt, an enormous rate of profit. May we 
ouce more remind the great landlords that by establishing markets 
in West and West Central London they may raise workmen's 
wages ten per cent., without losing a shilling ? 


The inquiry into Farnham Workhouse is going on, and as yet 
the result is this. Every statement made by the Lancet and 
analyzed in our columns is shown to be literally true, and rather 
too mildly stated. For example, the Union doctor, Mr. Powell, 
while illustrating the want of attendance, related in the simplest 
manner a story which might have assisted the imagination of 
Dante :—*‘ A girl was in a dying state, and a pauper inmate had 
to wait upon her. A hot brick was placed in the bed to warm the 
girl’s feet, and the heat of the brick was such that the bed and 
bedding were set on fire, and the girl died from the shock before 
the nurse got there. ‘The other inmates did not notice the girl's 
dying, but they were attracted by the smell of the fire, and they 
found her dead. Her feet were found tobe scorched.” There was 
no inquest, and the Guardians, acquainted with the facts, “* made 
a minute” that nurses ought not to leave the wards so long. It 
is strongly suggested by the evidence, subject, of course, to further 
testimony, that the meat ordered and paid for never reached the 
infirmary. Breasts of mutton worth, perhaps, 5d. a pound, got 
there, but not it is said the mutton at 10d. which appeared in the 


books. 


Mr. Hardy has pardoned Maguire, the Marine convicted at 
Manchester of having taken part in the Fenian rescue. The act 
has been promptly done, and Mr. Hardy adds, in the official note, 
that he believes Maguire’s statement to be true, a necessary addi- 
tion when a man is pardoned for being quite innocent. Maguire, 
in atouchingly simple letter to the Guardian, thanks all people who 
have aided him, and hopes he shall be readmitted into the Royal 
Marines without loss of his 13 years’ service. Mr. Hardy ought 
to see to this, as the smailest compensation the State can make for 
& prosecution proved to be groundless. 


The Horse Guards have issued a circular informing all persons 
interested what a soldier's career really is. He receives, say the 
authors of this document, board, lodging, clothing, and 2s. 6d. a 
week to begin with, and after three years’ 3s. 1d. per week. He 
has good medical advice, he is taught well, he has a chance of a 
non-commissioned officer’s berth, and “after twelve years’ service 
he may leave the Army.” Lord William Paulet does not add 
that if he quits it before that time he is shot, that he cannot 
marry, that his chance of dying in India is about three times as 
great as if he were a ploughman, that if he is invalided under ten 
years he gets nothing, that he will never be mentioned in a de- 
spatch, and that if he gets any prize-money he will be kept out of 
it for about nine years. Let Government offer men a shilling a 
day “‘ and all found "—footboy’s wages—liberty to marry as in the 
Marines—that is, without liberty to take their wives with them on 
board ship—and the right of resignation at twelve months’ notice, 
and they may have the pick of the labouring men. If they will 
pay less than that, they must offer careers. 


The new Lord Mayor, Mr. Allen, has carried out the wish of 
the mercantile community, put down the State coach, cut off the 
footmen, and ordered the cavaleade to move ata trot. All that, 
if the pageant is not to be transformed into a reality, is sensible 
enough, the State coach being an absurdity, the footmen a nuisance, 
and the old walking pace an inconvenience; but the citizens did 
not like it at all, and the procession was hissed, groaned at, and 
pelted with eggs. It was hard upon Mr. Allen, who worked as no 
other alderman worked when the workmen were in distress, but 
the incident shows that there is still a class for which pageantry 
has interest and a meaning. We forget that too often. 


The seat for Manchester is vacant by the death of Mr. Edward 
James, and Mr. Jacob Bright is again a candidate. is address 
is not very promising, being full of the Radicaiism of a past 
away period. Ile wants a reduced franchise in counties, the 
allot, no representation of minorities, thorough redistribution, 
and the “ Permissive Bill; ” but is, we are happy to see, for uni- 
versal education by local rates, and for justice to Ireland in 
Church matters, education, and tenures. Of his two opponents, 
Mr. Beunet says plainly that his idea of his duty is to oppose Mr. 
Bright—whether right or wrong, apparently ;—and the other, Mr. 
Henry, is a Liberal of the mildest type. Why does not Man- 
chester poll the householders before the election, agree to abide 
by the result, and so test its new constituency? Some big city 
ought to do this. 


The Times’ correspondent in Berlin states distinctly that on 8th 
October a copy of a secret treaty between Italy and France was 
handed to the Pope. In it Napoleon, who was thinking of war 
with Prussia, bound himself in the event of war to let Victor 
Emanuel take Rome, and Victor Emanuel bound himself to aid 
France. The visit to Salzburg altered the Emperor's plans, and 
Rattazzi, tired of waiting, tried to force his hand. The treaty, it is 
added, was sent to the Pope by Count von Bismarck. It may all 
be true, but as the whole arrangement could have been settled by 
word of mouth, it is almost inconceivable that the two Courts 
should have reduced sich a paper to writing. Rattazzi, at all 
events, ought to know that to conceal anything written from 
Count von Usedom, the Prussian Ambassador in Florence, and 
one of the ablest diplomatists alive, tasks even Italian finesse. 


Mr. Laing, M.P. for Wick, unable to visit his constituents, has 
addressed to them a letter very Whiggish in tone. He is inclined to 
let the existing redistribution remain as a “ resting-place,” hopes 
the workmen will show political sense, believes that Scotland can- 
not get her additional members without an increase in the numbers 
of the House of Commons, warns Mr. Gladstone that it would be 
unfair to defeat the Scotch Reform Bill, and pronounces emphati- 
cally for the abolition of the Irish Church, and the appropriation 
of its revenues to denominational education. The address is cool 
and sensible, but it is characteristic of men like Mr. Laing that 
he avoids any declaration of opinion on the real Irish issue, the 
tenure of land. 


A curious fact has come out to illustrate how what the physio- 
logists call ‘‘ reflex action ” works on soldiers in their first battle. 
Official returns of the battle of Gettysburg, quoted by the Pull 
Mall Gazette, show that of the 27,000 stand of arms found on the 
field at least 24,090 were loaled, about 12,000 contained two 
loads each, and about 6,00) contained from three to ten loads each. 
In many of the guns from two to six balls with only one charge of 
powder were found. In one Springfield gun twenty-three loads in 
regular order were found. It is evident, then, that the untrained 
soldiers unconsciously occupy themselves in ramming down charge 
after charge in their guns, as an absent man is said once to have 
put on five pairs of spectacles in succession when laid by some boy 
in the place from which he usually took them. ‘The mind of the 
recruit, occupied, we suppose, with the idea of self-preservation, 
sets at work the automatic machinery that is most closely connected 
with that idea, without ever awakening the real attention of the 
man to his work of supererogation. It is only strange that when 
men cram ten charges into their guns by reflex action, they do not 
run away by reflex action,—much the more effective precaution of 
the two. 7 


Consols opened on Monday at 943 to } for money, and 92} to 
93 ex. div., for the 5th of December; since then the market has 
been tolerably firm, and prices have been on the advance, Consols 
for trausfer having touched 94} to 7. Yesterday, they closed at 
944 to §. Reduced and New Three per Cents. were 92} to 93. 
Exchequer Bills, 28s. to 31s. prem. India Stock has marked 221 
to 223; and Bank Stock, 245 to 247. India Five per Cents. 
have been 114} to 115}, and India Bonds, 55s. to 61s. prem. The 
dealings in Foreign Stocks have been unimportant, whilst a 
| further general decline has taken place in the value of Railway 
| Shares. Peninsular aud Oriental Steam Shares have marked 55 
to 58, and Royal Mail, 65 to 63. Bank and miscellaneous 
securities have further receded in value. ‘There has been a 
| moderate demand for money, at 1} per cent. for the best bills. 
The New Honduras Loan has touched 3 prem. The stock of 
| bullion in the Bank of England is now 22,233,86/.; in the Bank 
| of France, 37,813,183 
| The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
| and on Friday week are subjoined :— 








Friday, Nov. 8. Friday, Nov. 15. 
a me re 


Mexican oe 14} 
Spanish Passives +) 204 
Do. Certificates ... eos 17 17} 
Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1858 .., 62 Car g 
. | BOOP ce 634 62 
United States 5.20's ... Tug 70} 


g British Railways 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leadin 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Friday, Nov. 8. Friday, Nov. 15 

Great Eastern... oes ay B0h 
Great Northern 1s} 193 
Great Western ose ove 45 45} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 124} 121} 
London and Brighton ‘ 525 52} 
London and North-Western 1l4 1154 
London and South-Western 80 72 
London, Chatham, and Dover 173 inj 
Metropolitan ... ove ove 120; 122g 
Midland... wee ove 1173 11s 
North-Eastern, Berwick 101} ww 

Do. York... 93 Sus 
South-Eastern... a 663 6u§ 





———— 
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> . of Civita Vecchia to its proper owner, the Government of 
TOI ICS OF THE DA Y. Italy. The guarantee is conceivable, for though neither 
Prussia nor England would sign it, Austria and France com- 


THE ROMAN CONFERENCE. 


ERPLEXED and troubled by his victory over Italy, a 
victory only less disastrous for him than a defeat, the 
Emperor of the French is casting about for partners to share 
in his responsibility. The Roman question, he says, is 
European, and invitations are going out to summon all Europe 
to discuss the future position of the Temporal Power. The 
great Courts, it is said, or imagined, have been sounded, and the 
answers are favourable enough to justify the formal invitations 
now being prepared. To facilitate debate the Emperor an- 
nounces in a manifesto, arrogantly condescending in tone, that 
Italy has made her peace with France, and orders his troops 
to quit the provinces and concentrate on Rome and Civita 
Vecchia. Rumours are industriously circulated that this or 
that Court has given in its adhesion to the project, and the 
foreign Press is manipulated with unusual energy and tact. In 
short, all appearances indicate that the Emperor is trying for 
the third time in his reign to summon that family Council of 
Europe to which, for some inexplicable reason, he attributes 
such mysterious power. That he may succeed this time in 
gathering it together is just possible, for three strong, though 
different, reasons impel the Powers to listen to any proposal 
which may terminate the existing situation. The Catholic 
States are weary of a conflict which aggravates all their 
religious difficulties by a temporal one, and enables fanatics 
to argue that they are fighting for the religious independence 
of Christendom. To the Kaiser or the King of the Belgians it 
is a serious evil that he cannot, while this question is pending, 
be at once liberal and Catholic, an attitude towards which he is 
impelled by every interest of his dynasty. The purely anti- 
Papal Powers, like Russia, Sweden, Holland, and for the 
moment Italy, are disposed to accept any project the result 
of which may be injurious to their enemy, and the statesman- 
like Powers, England and Prussia, powers with mixed popula- 
tions and widely ramified interests, are most anxious to termi- 
nate the French excuse for occupying Civita Vecchia. They 
acutely dislike the idea of that Red War, that explosion of 
democratic propagandism which, while Italy is unsatisfied, is 
always on the cards. Prussia, again, can never be safe while 
a great State which a year or two hence will almost touch her 
own Southern border, and now touches the borders of her two 
great enemies, lies in the gripe of France, can be offered a 
bewildering bribe, or invaded without the loss of a single man, 
England can never be content while the policy of Italy in the 
East and the Mediterranean is regulated in substance by tele- 
grams from the Tuileries. There is no power on earth, more- 
over, which has not much to expect from the friendship or to 
dread from the enmity of the Emperor of the French, and it 
is by no means impossible that, with some doubt and much 
distrust, the invitation may be accepted. If ever Great 
Britain and her Government, for example, were annoyed with 
Napoleon, it is now, and it is, nevertheless, just now that the 
British Ambassador assists in a stately ceremonial the mean- 
ing of which is that Britain greatly values the French alliance. 
There is, it may be, a balance of probabilities that the Con- 
ference will meet, but once met, the real difficulties of the 
enterprise will but have begun. Clearly the initiative will 
belong to France, which is, single-handed, maintaining by 
arms the Temporal Power, and what is France to propose? We 
may, we think, set aside the wild propositions discussed in 
Rome and a few fanatical salons, and believe that Napoleon 
will suggest some endurable or possible compromise between 
the conflicting ideas,—but what is it to be? If he proposes to 
carry out the Treaty of Villafranca, or divide Italy, or restore 
the Papal States, there is of course no‘hing left for Italy but 
to proclaim the Republic, democratic and social, summon the 
Reds of France to arms, suspend cash payments, and die or 
live, as Providence and the fortune of war may for the time 
decide. But, apart from monstrous propositions of this kind, 
what is the Emperor about to suggest which Europe can 
accept? The transfer of the Pope to Jerusalem, one of his 
favourite and most dreamy ideas? The Greek Church, 
80,000,000 strong, will fight a crusade before any such dream 
passes into the world of action. The maintenance of the 
status quo? That would be simply to approve what the 
Emperor has done, but does not like now it is done, the armed 
occupation of the centre of Italy. The limitation of the 
Patrimony to the City of Rome? That is the most probable 
solution, but it will require two additional measures,—an 
effective guarantee for the Pope in Rome, and the surrender 


bined could offer quite sufficient obstacles to invasion. But 
neither Prussia nor England can or will agree formally to an 
arrangement which leaves Italy open at any moment to a legal 
invasion from France. They may bear it, as they are bearing 
it now, but they will never register it among the axioms of 
European law. Will the Emperor consent to surrender this 
hold upon Italy? If he does, a Conference may indeed effect 
something; but we believe he will not; that he will consider a 
port “ essential to the dignity and even the safety of the Holy 
Father,” and so retain the hall-key to the house in his own 
hand. The negotiations ought to break down on that point, 
but there is still one other conceivable proposition. Napoleom 
may suggest that the reconciliation with Italy which he has 
so long advised should be considered accomplished, that the 
Powers should guarantee the Pope an income, certain immuni- 
ties, and his rank—including the right of sending and receiy- 
ing Ambassadors, a real necessity of the position—and then 
Italy should occupy Rome. This, we need not say, would be 
the result most acceptable to Great Britain ; but then if Napo- 
leon is willing to permit this, why does he not doit? The 
reason which prevents him now, namely, fear lest a Catholic 
peasantry should be alienated from his dynasty, will prevent 
him then, will indeed be stronger, for the Curés will be able: 
to allege that he has acted against the Pope at the bidding of 
heretical powers. The Conference cannot compel him to 
accept their will, any more than Europe can compel him 
now, and the solemn ceremonial would end in leaving 
the imbroglio more confused and confusing than ever, 
If, indeed, the Pope would himself propose such an 
arrangement, all would be easy; but what chance is there 
of that? If the Pope in his extremity rejected every pro- 
posal of compromise, what likelihood is there of concession 
just after the seal of Heaven, as he thinks, has been put upon 
his claims, after his throne has been saved by an event which 
is almost a political miracle? Even Napoleon can scarcely 
dream that the Pope will be influenced by the vote of the 
combined diplomatists of Europe. Who are they, or their 
masters, in the presence of the Vicegerent of Christ, that 
they should dictate to one before whom they ought to be 
prostrated, in reverence to Him whom he represents? It 
must seem, even to a moderate Catholic, almost farcical to sume 
mon Turk and Greek, Lutheran and Voltairian — enemy, 
heretic, schismatic, and infidel—to decide on the extent of 
independence which ought to remain to the only true and 
saving Church. The Pope will do nothing except bend to a 
violence which it is almost as difficult for Europe to employ 
as for Italy alone, and till he yields Napoleon will fear, except 
in the crisis of a great war, to destroy the Temporal Power. 
The Conference can, so far as we perceive, accomplish 
nothing unless Napoleon is honestly willing to confine the 
sway of the Pope within the walls of Rome. If he will do 
that, pleading a European consensus as his excuse, there may 
be a temporary truce. So vast will be the gain to Italy in 
securing complete control of her own coast, so immense will 
be the addition to her real strength, that she may be able to 
accept such a solution for the present with something of cor- 
diality. It will give her time, at all events, to recommence the 
work of reorganization, to purchase those terrible rifles before 
which daring and patriotism alike wither away, under which 
men fall not only shot, but with their heads, as an eye-wit- 
ness relates in the Post, “riddled with balls,” their skulls 
turned into mere cullenders of bone. She will be as free 
from the danger of invasion as any other land, will be able, 
that is, to prevent a landing just as England or France herself 
might do. Non-Catholic Europe would be pleased, for it 
sympathizes with Italian independence, and Catholic Europe 
will not be displeased, for her annoyance begins only when 
the Pope ceases to be a King,—ceases, that is, to seem to be 
beyond the reach of human influence or command. But 
even this solution, in itself almost impossible, for we cannot 
believe in Napoleon’s disinterestedness, can be only a tempo- 
rary one. No State will tolerate for ever a deadly and power- 
fully enemy seated in its capital, controlling a large section 
of its subjects, urging resistance to its laws, and declaring that 
its existence is an impious defiance of Revelation. The Papacy 
must in the long run either accept Italy, or quit Italy, or destroy 





Italy, and the mere limitation of its secular prerogative is but 
|a very short step towards either of those results. We believe 
| the first alternative to be the most probable, believing civiliza- 


| tion to be divine, and not devilish, as Rome believes ; but one 
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of the three must be accomplished before Italy, Europe, and 
the world will cease to be harassed by the Roman question. 
The Conference, should it ever take place, will, we may be 
certain, neither ensure nor greatly advance any one of the 
three alternatives. 





MR. CHILDERS ON THE FUTURE. 


HE speech made by Mr. Childers on Wednesday se’nnight to 

T his constituents at Pontefract is in one way the most note- 

worthy of the many delivered during the Recess. It shows 
how greatly the Reform Bill has widened the thoughts of men. 
Mr. Childers is not a great politician, and probably will never 
be one; but he is a cool, hardheaded man, who has been in 
office, who is willing to serve himself as well as other people, 
and who is careful never to advance so fast as to get out of 
sight of average voters. Three years ago he would probably 
have contented himself with the ordinary Liberal platitudes, 
but this year he addresses in reality a new constituency, and 
he has the brain to perceive that it is safe to unbosom himself 
a little further, to trust the courage as well as the intelligence 
of his supporters. There is a revolutionary flavour, so to 
speak, in his harangue, which it is clear from an almost ver- 
batim report before us was entirely acceptable to the consti- 
tuency. The Reform Bill, whatever its further results, has at 
least weakened the fear of “large” measures simply because 
they are large. Nothing can be larger than a measure which 
changed an aristocratic into a democratic government, and 
people observing that after the measure the sun still rises, 
begin half unconsciously to hunger for other reforms upon a 
similar scale. Pontefract is essentially a country town, and 
though its chief landlord is almost a Radical, people there would 
three years ago have looked very grave at the suggestion of 
household suffrage, and have turned out any member who 
talked approvingly of the Charter. To-day, Mr. Childers 
declares that househoid suffrage must speedily be extended 
to the counties, and suggests a scheme of redistribution 
which is neither more nor less than “equal electoral districts” 
amid the strongest expressions of approval. He sweetened 
that last proposal very cleverly indeed, showing that if London 
were left out of the calculation, Yorkshire would return 

forty-one members, instead of twenty-two, and arguing that 

London, as the residence of all Members, might send up fewer, 
—an ingenious bit of nonsense to which London, if the subject 

comes up for legislation, will be apt to give a very savage and 

quite successful reply. Arguing that matter, however, is just 

now not our business. The point is that a member who has 

held office, who is not a Radical in grain, but rather a Whig, 
and who sits for a limited and once very Conservative con- 
stituency, dare propose the measure which of all others used 
to be considered most democratic. This, however, is a trifle, 
as opinions go, compared with what followed. Mr. Childers, 
like everybody else with eyes, is an educationist, but he 
goes very considerably further than most educationists, not 
only avows his preference for compulsion—objecting only to 
the word—but proposes to seize the whole of the University 
funds, and the funds of the grammar schools, “ now expended 
on men who could well pay for their own education,” and 
apply them to the maintenance of institutions in which 
the whole people may be taught applied science. As we 
do not wish to exaggerate the extent of this suggestion, we 
quote the actual words on which our summary is based :— 
“To go up a little higher. Within the last fifteen years we 
have had many Bills for University reform, and for the reform 
of our grammar schools. It is absolutely necessary that some 
better arrangement should be made in respect of the enormous 
endowments of those institutions. Almost the whole of those 
endowments in our Universities, and a large amount in our 
grammar schools, is applied to the classes who are able to pay 
for their own education. Many years ago education meant learn- 
ing Latin, Greek, higher mathematics, and theology—the only 
professions for young men then being the Church, the law, and 
perhaps medicine; but of late years a great change has taken 
place. Now you must make provision for the education not 
only of lawyers, churchmen, and physicians, but of those who 
will be employed in utilizing to the utmost those applications 
of science to labour upon which the progress of a nation so 
much depends. If an advance be not made in what is called 
technical education, ten years may bring this country behind 
some of the rivals which are now close upon her track.” We do 
not hesitate to say that five years ago those words would have 
cost Mr. Childers not only his seat for Pontefract, but his 
chance of a seat anywhere, while now they will only suggest 





to official persons that if any educational coup d'etat is to 
be made, as we sincerely trust it will be made, here is a man 
who will go far, as far, indeed, if we understand him, as it is 
possible for a community of many creeds to go. Even this, 
however, is not the boldest portion of Mr. Childers’ speech. 
There is but one class which now resists education—the 
farmers—and the latent fanaticism of the cultivated on the 
subject, which has been perceptible to keen observers for 
years, has burst out this year with a fury which makes the 
most violent opinions seem moderate, and is burning up as 
with fire prejudices so stubborn as those of the Noncon- 
formists. But Mr. Childers ventures to dream of radical 
changes within the Church itself, and not only of radical 
changes, but of those particular changes which five years ago 
would have been scouted as revolutionary. ‘There are in- 
equalities in the distribution of Church stipends which I 
think a Reformed Parliament will deal with—as, for instance, 
where you see a clergyman with 2,000/. a year having 200 
parishioners, and another clergyman with 200/. a year having 
20,000 parishioners. These things need reform ; the character 
of the Church must be maintained ; its internal arrangements 
sifted ; the division of its endowments more equitably 
applied.” 

Not very revolutionary? Just think for a moment. To 
carry out that idea the entire patronage system of the 
Church must be reformed, the tithes thrown together for 
redistribution according to population, the boundaries of 
parishes in many cases erased, and as far as we can see, 
the advowsons taken or purchased from their owners to 
be vested in the parishioners themselves. If Greenfield, 
with 700 people and 1,000/. a year of tithe, is to 
give up 700/. a year in order that Whitechapel, with 
40,000 people and no tithe, may be decently endowed, the 
advowson of Greenfield will be reduced in value just two- 
thirds, a proposal which, if not revolutionary, is, to say the least 
of it, colonial. We need not say that our line of reform would 
not be precisely that, we having an unpopular idea that the 
virtual exemption of the great city properties from tithe is an 
unjust and injurious anomaly, defensible only on account of 
the enormous difficulty of change, but at least Mr. Childers’ 
proposal is a broad one, is not a minikin suggestion for taxing 
anise or exempting cumin, such as a Bishop or Dean would 
make. Right or wrong—and we incline to think it more 
wrong than right, the present system having the enormous 
advantage of tempting the best clergy into the least civilized 
districts—it would at least march, at least do what needs to 
be done ; would root up the evil, instead of merely pruning it. 
It is a bigger idea than, before the Reform Bill, anybody would 
have ventured to propose from the hustings, or than any 
elector in the audience would have heartily approved. 
The thoughts of men are widening; or, if that is too 
favourable a reading of the change, then at least their 
mental horizon is growing broader, their courage greater, 
their dread of the unknown greatly less. These are 
good changes. The curse of England for the past 
twenty years has been the incapacity of her ruling class to 
evolve or face large propositions, to do anything outside finance 
except potter away at the removal of small abuses. With 
the single exception of the Encumbered Estates’ Act, there has 
not been a measure outside the reserved region of finance 
adequate to its avowed end, unspoilt by puerile reservations or 
imbecile compromise. Everything has been more or less 
tainted with the spirit which produced the last measure of 
military reform—a grand commission, an elaborate inquiry, 
a resulting conviction that the Army was decaying, and a final 
resolve to offer fighting mankind an extra twopence a day ! 
Nothing worth doing gets itself done, not even the cleaning of 
the streets, vestrymen, for example, having gutted the Metro- 
politan Streets’ Act of the clause which compelled the removal 
of the snow. The canker of irresolution has eaten into the 
very heart of the electorate, till its notion of a “law” is a 
“permissive bill,” enabling people, if they very much dislike 
fire-raising, to hold a public meeting, and consider if they will 
put it down. This form of intellectual and moral feebleness, 
a feebleness mainly produced by extreme comfort, has lasted 
so long that the elder generation, even of Radicals, seems to 
have only one idea, that of promising to remove some abuse 
or other, seems actually to dislike any proposal for reconstruc- 
tion. Even when they approve it, as, for example, many of 
them do approve the notion of reconstructing the Army, they 
shrink from asking the people to follow, overrate immensely 
their moral cowardice, and hint their wishes, instead of trying 
to transmute them into measures. We welcome any breach 
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in this wretched habit with cordial pleasure, even when we 
disagree with the measures proposed, simply as a sign that 
the ice is cracking, and the resistless roll of the water about 
torecommence. It may sweep away a good deal, but ice neither 
carries, nor drains, nor fertilizes, and water in motion can do 
all. That a moderate-minded official should propose inno- 
vations so wide as those Mr. Childers suggests, is a sign 
that politicians are becoming, if not wiser, at least a little 
more courageous, and it is courage which has so long been 
wanting to their plans. 


LORD JOHN MANNERS AND THE WORKING-MEN. 


| ORD JOHN MANNERS is not the strongest of men, but 
i 


he and Mr. Walpole, though they can scarcely be said 


to represent the mind of the Conservative Government, do in | 


some respects represent, even better than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Lord Stanley, whatever there is in it that 
can be fairly called popular. They represent the most amiable 
side of Conservatism,—its emotional side. The preference which 
Lord John Manners confessed the other day at the Crystal 
Palace forcalling agricultural labourers ‘peasants,’ and for speak- 
ing of “fellowship ”’ with the peasantry with effusion, and even 
tenderness, almost resembled the feeling with which wealthy 
young ladies at boarding-schools speak of those “darling” friends 


of a lower class whom it is possible for them to patronize. Not | 


that there is the slightest insincerity in Lord John Manners’s 
enlargement of heart, after he has asked and taken permis- 
sion to call agricultural labourers by the pleasanter name of 
peasants. On the contrary, it represents, as we said, the most 
popular, because the most amiable side, of Conservatism,—the 
disposition which Conservatives have always felt in even 
greater measure than the Liberals to “ameliorate,” as the 
phrase is, the condition of the working-classes, so far as this 
can be done without any alteration of the existing social rela- 
tions between them and the higher castes. Lord John Man- 
ners seems a perfect type of the nobleman who desires to 
“ameliorate” those whoare humble, on condition that they know 
and keep their inferior place in society. The true Conservative 
genius is, we think, vea//y milder and more disposed to enjoy the 
clemency of doing kind acts towards the poor than the true 
Liberal genius. Lord John Manners claimed a credit which no 
fair person will deny to the Conservatives, for their consistent 
advocacy of social improvements and restrictions like the Ten 
Hours’ Act, the other Factory Acts, and sanitary regulations 
devised and executed expressly with the view of humanizing 
the condition of the operatives of our towns. We believe it is 
quite true to say that these measures have chiefly originated 
with, and been more warmly advocated by, the Conservative 
than the Liberal party, and this not only because it happened 
that the great Radical manufacturers personally disliked and 
dreaded all restrictions on the freedom of contract with 
their labourers, but because it belonged to the genius of the 
Liberal party generally to be suspicious of protective and 
regulative measures, and to prefer to grant political rights, and 
then leave it to the grantees to use them as they would, 
rather than to grant political boons to those whose rights 
were contested and denied. The strength of the Conservatives 
has always consisted in the amiable wish of the best among 
them to soften all the social relations between the higher and 
lower classes, so as to render existing relations more genial and 
enduring ; the strength of the Liberals in the wish to equalize 
the rights of the poor and rich, and so to give the poor 
the power to protect themselves. While Conservatives have 
said to the nobles and the wealthy, ‘you have a right to 
exercise power over the plebeians and the poor, but it is your 
duty to exercise that right kindly ;’ Liberals have said, ‘ you 
have no right but that of contract between equals, and what- 
ever advantage of position wealth may give you, you may use 
without scruple as you would with one of your own class.’ 
We need scarcely say which of these two views, the humane 
patron’s, or the sometimes rough and surly Radical’s, seems to 
us, though there be good in both, on the whole the worthier. 
The striking point now is to note that the Conservatives, 
though they have conceded what Mr. Disraeli, indeed, assures 
us are not “democratic rights,” but only “popular privi- 
leges,” still seem to dream that they occupy the old position 
which they have virtually evacuated. They have given up 


ing-men at the Crystal Palace, by every sentence which 
assumed that they would be, for the future, as good little boys 
as ever, and show as much pleasure whenever the aristocracy 
may please to pat their heads and give them a sixpence 
' to put in their pockets, as if they had not now the power of 
| dictation in their own hands. The Conservatives have abso. 
| lutely given up the political power of the higher classes, 
| and yet they evidently propose to wield all the old influ. 
‘ence, and more if they can, in the old way, by consent of 
| the lower. Of course, if they can do so, they are fully 
| entitled to do so; but there is this obvious danger, which 
| Lord John Manners exemplified only too vividly the other day 
at the Crystal Palace, that in order to keep this influence they 
will have, now that they have lost substantial power, to use 
| flattery instead. Lord John Manners is a perfectly honest as 
well as amiable man, and we do not mean to imply that when 
he flattered his (real or supposed) working-class audience into 
enthusiastic Conservatism, he had the least intention of insin- 
cere compliment. But if you are to persuade a not very wise 
or very educated class of society like the small borough house- 
holders, that they are very well as they are, that they need no 
fundamental or radical reform, that they may well be content 
with very gradual improvements indeed, that they should con- 
template no changes except what are already suggested by the 
spirit of past legislation, in short, that they should limit them- 
selves to acting to-morrow on the hints dropped by Conserva- 
| tive statesmen yesterday,—if, we say, you are to persuade such 
| a class as that which now has in its hands the suffrage of ow 
country towns of the wisdom of this great Conservative policy, 
the only and obvious way is to take an exceedingly rosy and 
optimist view of their present condition, and this is exactly 
what Lord John Manners,—thanks, no doubt, rather to the 
| deficiency of his intellect than to any insincerity of motive,— 
did. According to him, it is the greatest merit of the Conser- 
vative Reform Act that it gives to the working-class in small 
country boroughs so large an influence in the politics of the 
country. The working-class in small country boroughs, so 
far from being unfit for the franchise, is, says his Lordship, a 
class of the highest political enlightenment. He is delighted 
with their intelligence, with their education, with every quality 
that they have. He rigidly abstains from any congratulations 
on the enfranchisement of the operatives of the great manu- 
facturing towns, but he cannot conceal his exultation that so 
much more enlightened a class, the journeymen of the small 
boroughs, have received so liberal a share of power :—* Let 
me assign a reason why working-men, whether Conservative or 
not in their politics, should think well of that portion of the 
Conservative Reform Act; I allude to the retention of the 
smaller boroughs of the kingdom. By the Act, as it stands, 
every working-man, I believe, in the smaller boroughs who 
pays his rates and resides for a limited period in the borough 
will exercise the franchise.” And Lord John Manners has no 
fear at all as to the education of this, his favourite class. He 
says, in the broadest way, probably without the motive, but 
certainly not without the effect of flattery, “ that the working- 
classes are uneducated, is capable of refutation. Figures, 
which no one doubts and everybody admits, show that during 
the last half-century the most extraordinary progress has been 
| made in popular education, and the last census which we have 
proves that, with the single exception of Prussia, where edu- 
cation may be said to take place at the point, not of the birch, 
but of the bayonet, the primary education of England is 
‘ahead of all the countries in the world.” And then he 
/adds, in solemn rebuke to Mr. Lowe, who had insisted on 
the absolute necessity of educating our new masters :—‘< J 
say that we are not to be terrified tuto an educational coup 
d état, because we have—with the full consent and assent 
of the great Conservative party, an assent ratified and 
endorsed by the acceptance of Parliament and the nation at 
large—settled the question of the borough franchise on a 
| broad, an intelligible, and, I trust, an enduring basis.” Indeed, 
Lord John Manners believes and maintains that the enfran- 
chised classes are educated quite enough for their work. No 
;doubt this proceeds to a certain extent from aristocratic 
| jealousy of that sort of education which is supposed to be 
| “levelling.” Lord John Manners secretly likes so much educa- 
tion as will fit men to like an aristocracy, but not enough to fit 
men to believe profoundly in themselves. We can see peeping 











all right of treating the working-classes de haut en bas, and all | through his speech that his preference for the journeymen of the 
power to do so, if the working-classes choose to resist it. But | small boroughs is due to his impression—very likely, true— 
they have so good a confidence in the genuine preference of | that they are much more open to the moral influence of wealth 
the working-classes for that sort of treatment, that Lord John | and position than the artizans of the big towns. What the 
Manners elicited the yehement cheering of all his 1,840 work- | latter would call a thorough education, with its hard, levelling 
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sciences, Lord John Manners would not wish to see too rapidly 
extended. He sees no hurry about the Education question. He 
js against all coups d'état expressly in the interest of the people. 
He wishes to ameliorate, not to revolutionize. Yet how feeble 
and how falsely flattering does this Conservative view of the 
condition of the working-class in our small boroughs appear 
by the light of the riots which we have just had in Exeter, 
Teignmouth, Barnstaple, and Oxford, and of which Lord John 
Manners must have read the very day on which he was ex- | 
plaining his theory that the working-men in places of this 
kind are quite up to the new duties imposed upon them, 
«without any educational coup dctat.” Take Barnstaple, 
which is just above the 10,000 limit, and will, therefore, retain 
its privilege of electing two members. Lord John Manners 
must have seen that only last Friday, there were from 2,000 
to 3,000 inhabitants of that town, who supposed that breaking 
the windows of butchers and bakers was a fit remedy for dear 
meat and dear bread. The ringleader in that riot urged on his 
comrades to take vengeance on the bakers, “ who had grown rich 
through cheating them of their due,” arid afterwards attacked a 
corn mill, on the ground that its proprietor had bought up all the 
corn in the market, and so caused its high price. And, as we know, 
this is not an exceptional case. What has happened at Barnstaple 
has happened also at Exeter, Teignmouth, and Oxford,—and, 

. might happen any day in any one of the small boroughs whose 
householders Lord John Manners thinks quite enough instructed 
for all practical political purposes now. The truth is, as 
Lord John Manners well knows, that these riots are a mere 
outburst, of dense, profound, immeasurable ignorance,—igno- 
rance such as will not be remedied in a generation by the mild 
development of our existing educational institutions, —ignorance 
such as nothing but “an educational coup d'état” can within 
the next ten years subdue even sufficiently for the most 
common-place political duties. What contrast can be greater 
than that between the bearing of the great Lancashire and 
Yorkshire cities under the fearful pressure of the cotton famine, 
and these idle displays of wanton and almost occasionless 
violence in Lord John Manners’ pet small boroughs? Can 
anything better illustrate the emptiness of the Conservative 
compliment to those new electors from whom they profess to 
hope so much ? 

We fear very seriously that the Conservatives, now they 
have conceded the question of right, will be driven, like Lord 
J. Manners, through intense desire to preserve the influence of 
class, to salve over the real wants of the new constituencies, and 
to draw a veil over their ignorance and sluggishness, because 
so only will they be able to exercise the full power of position 
and rank. Itis obvious that both Mr. Disraeli and Lord John 
Manners feel that household suffrage in the small boroughs 
is smehow to be made a compensation to the Conservative 
party, and a set-off for the Liberal gain by household suffrage 
in the great manufacturing cities. If it be so, it can only be 
by the Conservatives taking up this unfortunate line of rivet- 
ing the influence which their greater political kindliness to 
inferior classes has long given them, through flattering the 
illusions of the most ignorant of the new voters. The 
Liberals will no doubt be likely to say roughly enough to 
the new constituencies, “See how miserable your condition 
is. Recognize it thoroughly, and, as you have now the 
right to legislate for your own regeneration, we will show you 
how.” If the Conservatives take the other line, of painting, 
as Lord John Manners did, the new householders in the most 
rosy light, in order to avoid the necessity of radical changes, 
—coups d état, either educational or otherwise,—they may win 
a little temporary popularity, but their fate as a party will 
not be good. The only “kindly” policy now is to teach 
the new constituencies the depth of their needs. To persuade 
them that they are educated enough for political purposes 
is a flattery which will do more harm to the tongues that utter 
it,—however foolishly sincere they may be,—than to the ears 
which it will not long continue to deceive. 





THE LAST WAVE OF ANARCHY. 


\ R. DISRAELI, in the letter which he wrote to the 
1 Working-Men’s Conservative Association which dined 
at the Crystal Palace on Monday, remarked that “there are 
some symptoms of a lawless spirit among us at this moment, 
which the lightheaded may be inclined to admire as proofs of 
the spirit of freedom,””—than which, as he very justly, if not very 
originally, says, “nothing can be more fallacious.” One of the 





Conservative organs, taking Mr. Disraeli’s remark as a sugges- 
tive party hint, improves the occasion, to the great edification | 


of its own supporters, and the confusion, as it no doubt thinks, 
of its Radical opponents :—‘‘ An English population,” says the 
Standard of Thursday, “does not become lawless of a sudden 
impulse. It is because the populace have been trained and 
encouraged of late in the spirit of disorder that we have these 
so-called bread riots, occurring simultaneously with assaults 
upon the police in our public streets. It is those who have set 
the example of setting the law at defiance for their political 
purposes—who speak lightly of the Sheffield outrages—who 
have excused and sympathized with Fenianism—who are 
the real authors of the mischievous spirit which seems to 
have seized upon the lower classes of our population. The 
bread riots of Exeter are but the natural offspring of the 
political outrages in London. The triumphs of the League 
have been the models which have excited the emulation of the 
patriots of Oxford and of Exeter. The lesson which was 
taught in the metropolis of the ease with which the law may 
be violated and the police evaded or disposed of has been 
learnt in the provinces.” Now, if we cared to make 
a merely party rejoinder, we should ask who it is who 
is really responsible for this lesson “on the ease with 
which the law may be violated and the police evaded in 
the metropolis,” except the Government which threatened a 
resistance which it afterwards avowed that it had never 
intended really to offer, and thus degraded the authority of 
Government by launching a mere empty and windy menace ? 
But we do not care for a mere war of party recrimina- 
tions on a question so grave as this. We sincerely believe 
with Mr. Disraeli that a spirit of lawlessness is abroad in 
England such as we have not seen for twenty-five years at 
least, since the Chartist riots of 1841-2. And it is, we con- 
ceive, almost impossible that the responsibility of this can rest 
on any one party or section of the nation. It must, in all 
probability, be due to causes for which almost all of us—rich 
or poor, Radical, Whig, or Tory, Catholic or Protestant,— 
are in some measure responsible. The Fenian plots may be 
due in chief measure to the American Irish, —but the Birming- 
ham riots, and the bursts of anarchy in Exeter, Teignmouth, 
Barnstaple, and Oxford are only so far due to the Fenian ris- 
ing as this, —that the English populace, being evidently already 
predisposed to catch the infection of anarchy, was probably 
kindled into actual violence by seeing the fierce display of it 
amongst their Irish fellow-subjects,—even though they not 
only felt no sympathy with the motives of that display, but 
condemned them in the strongest manner. The truth is, we 
suspect, that this disposition to make light of the authority of 
law is not of very recent origin, and still less of a purely 
home growth. Foreign influences filter down but slowly 
to the English masses, and this influence has been long 
soaking gradually into the substantive grain of English society. 
But the long duration of what is termed an armed peace in 
Europe, with the rise in so many different States of a class of 
statesmen who may be called the chiefs of the forcible and 
unscrupulous school. has for a long time been reacting par- 
tially on English society, has no doubt been the chief uader- 
current that has at length drifted Mr. Disraeli himself, who so 
eloquently deprecates the coarser kind of lawlessness, to the 
head of affairs, and has had no slight effect in persuading the 
masses of the people in England, as well as elsewhere, that 
the shortest way to get what you want, is to cut scruples, and 
take it. 

We do not doubt that the lawlessness which seems to have 
taken a new impulse recently among the masses, is really to 
some extent more of a general feature of society than any 
special result of present distress. No doubt the links by 
which the feeling has at last reached the rioters of our country 
towns are chiefly, as the Standard observes, the Hyde Park 
riots of last year, and still more the half crafty, half terrified 
policy of the Government with respect to them. What im- 
pressed the people in that policy was, we believe, quite as 
much the shiftiness with which, instead of taking any firm 
stand upon principle, they threatened what they did not 
intend to perform, as the mere success of the rioters. But then 
that very shiftiness,—which grew into even greater dimensions 
last session in the treatment of the Reform question,—woul:! 
have been all but impossible for any administration, without 
ruining it, a few years ago. The public feeling had already 
begun to excuse shiftiness of this kind. It was felt not 
to be acharacteristic of the existing Government alone. Lord 
Palmerston had, to some considerable extent, ‘‘ educated” the 
Liberal party to admire a certain amount of shiftiness and 
jocular unscrupvlousness, though not nearly so thoroughly as 
Mr. Disraeli appears to have educated his Conservative party 
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into admiration of those qualities. Whatever were Lord 
Palmerston’s advantages as a statesman over Lord Russell, 
—and we admit that he had many,—he was certainly 
much more easy-minded in his political morality. It 
was he who first took Louis Napoleon by the hand, and 
persuaded the English people that they should not ask 
too many questions as to his origin. It was he who in- 
troduced into England a certain tone of admiration for 
the (morally) reckless school of statesmanship which cir- 
cumstances have latelyso much developed. Cavour’s great 
mind shed a lustre over this sort of unscrupulousness which 
perhaps did more than anything to advance it in England. 
Louis Napoleon’s brilliant success, and that admiration of his 
imperialist statesmanship which has grown so rapidly in Eng- 
land, have fallen in with the more genuine and worthy admira- 
tion felt for the craft of Cavour. And last, Count Bismarck’s 
brilliant German policy, succeeding as it did his unscrupulous 
war with the best men of the Chamber of Deputies in Berlin, 
has given the finishing touch to the English tendency,—never 
very weak,—to judge statesmen only by their success, and to 
regard as something rather poor and mean that tendency to 
be fettered by a high school of political ethics which is now 
represented among us mainly by Mr. Gladstone. Lord Palmer- 
ston seems to us to have been the natural bridge between the 
old, anxious, and high-toned class of statesmen,—the school 
of Lord Grey, and Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert Peel, and 
Lord Aberdeen,—Lord Melbourne was, we admit, a break in the 
chain,—and the shifty English equivalent for Louis Napoleon, 
Count Cavour, and Count Bismarck which we have got in 
Mr. Disraeli. Lord Palmerston had some of the old-school 
respect for the letter of the law and the traditions of 
administrative pride, and some also of that eager senti- 
ment of sympathy with the beaten party in what he regarded 
as politically oppressed countries, which tempered his keen 
ambition for success at any price at home, and his admiration 
fer that success, however badly gained, in neighbouring nations. 
Mr. Disraeli has all Lord Palmerston’s unscrupulous side, 
and none of the modifying sympathies or traditions which 
made Lord Palmerston so true an Englishman. He has 
proved how utterly he despises party pledges, however deep 
and solemn. And we cannot remember that he ever yet 
expressed in his speeches on foreign policy the vestige of a 
sympathy with beaten and unsuccessful nations, however 
noble their cause. He was always anti-Italian when Italy was 
at her worst,—anti-Polish when Poland was at her maximum 
of suffering. He is not in the least daunted, it is true, by 
want of English sympathy in his views. He has defended a 
pro-Austrian policy and the secular power of the Pope when 
both were profoundly unpopular in England. But this was 
from the avowed notion that it was the true Tory policy 
to take side with the European Tories as we may 
call them, and not from anything so weak as a senti- 
ment of sympathy with an unpopular cause. We cannot 
recall a single generous expression of Mr. Disraeli’s towards 
any beaten and hopeless State or party. He has neither 
the deep national feeling of Cavour and Bismarck, nor the 
wide idealism in foreign policy of Louis Napoleon. He is 
as much freer from principles than Lord Palmerston, as Lord 
Palmerston was freer than Mr. Gladstone, or 8. Rattazzi than 
Count Cavour. 

That all this apotheosis of sheer success in statesmanship 
has not failed to react on the Parliaments, and through the 
Parliaments, on the popular life of the various European 
nations, recent events in many countries seem to us to 
show. That it has made our present English Parliament 
the lowest-toned and least scrupulous which we have had 
for the last thirty years nobody can doubt. And that by 
weakening the respect for principle in the nation at large, 
and encouraging the jocular admiration of hard trickiness 
of which we have seen so much of late, it has tended to 
demoralize our lowest class, seems to us exceedingly likely. 
Perhaps the recent discoveries of the wicked and unscru- 
pulous force used in the lower Trades’ Unions, and the too 
great indifference with which these discoveries have been re- 
ceived by working-men, have had a still more immediate effect 
on the masses everywhere. But even here, it is, we think, 
partly to the evident preference of the present Government for 
making political capital out of those disclosures to punishing 
the criminals, that the failure of any true expression of the 
national conscience has been due. Other causes have, no 
doubt, concurred. The unscrupulous morality of commercial 
men, as shown in failure after failure of banks, and railways, 








honoured names, has subscribed its quota towards the de. 
moralization of the public conscience. The poor will see 
no more harm in robbing butchers’ shops than the rich 
in robbing widows’ shares. All we contend is, that the 
“lawlessness” has, on the whole, been propagated from aboye 
downwards, — that it has been seen first in our poli. 
tics, then in our commerce, and now is taking the 
coarse form of common violence in our street mobs. We 
do not mean that the unscrupulousness of successful poli. 
ticians is the cause, but only one of the concurrent causes, 
and still more one of the most striking symptoms, of the 
wave of moral anarchy which is now culminating in the 
lawlessness which Mr. Disraeli so much deprecates. Anyhow, 
if we want to set our house in order and to get reverence for 
the criminal law out of the mob, we had better begin by getting 
a higher reverence for the less tangible laws of commercial, 
political, and moral life out of the middle and higher 
classes. Perhaps the first step would be to put at the head 
of affairs some statesman who has not made it his study to 
adapt to the narrower exigencies of English institutions, the 
type of statesmanship which has recently made so many 
brilliant but unscrupulous hits in European policy. 





THE POSITION OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICANS. 


W* do not wonder that Englishmen whose sympathies 

during the war were with the South now attack the 
Republican party, for we find it difficult to be patient with 
them ourselves. They seem willing to make contracts with 
any number of devils, if only they may be allowed to carry 
on God’s work. The entire party is to blame in its recent 
conduct, as well as both of its great sections. It is the fault 
of them all that instead of electing leaders, they have allowed 
the politicians by trade to organize the party, have supported 
their nominees when utterly unfit, and have winked at pecu- 
lations as steadily as if the Eighth Commandment had been 
suspended for Republican behoof. It is the fault of them all 
that they have allowed wretched little questions like Sabba- 
tarianism and Lager beer to alienate their German allies, and 
have stooped in the basest way to conciliate parties like the 
Fenians, whom at heart they despise as men who want to be 
citizens of two countries at once. It is the fault of them all 
that they elected Mr. Johnson, knowing that he was by mental 
habit a Unionist Southerner, and that they have shrunk 
either from supporting or deposing him. It is the fault of 
them all that they have expressed such readiness to make 
General Grant President without knowing anything about 
his political views. And now that the tide is turning 
for the moment against them, it is the fault of them all 
that they show such little confidence in the value of their 
own faith. Each section seems disposed to lighten the ship 
by throwing principles overboard. The Moderates, as they 
call themselves, with Mr. Raymond and his friends and half the 
men of the West, are disposed clearly to sink the one grand 
principle of the party, the equal citizenship of every American, 
irrespective of race, and colour, and creed; while true 
Republicans like Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, though they restate 
this principle boldly, not to say with bravado, are willing, for 
the sake of votes, to pillage the public creditor. If there is 
one thing certain in American finance, it is that the nation 
promised its creditors to pay them—if it did pay them—in 
gold, and yet Mr. Stevens recommends that the debt should 
be paid off in greenbacks, which, after so enormous an issue, 
would not be worth half the specie. Better repudiate the 
debt at once, and so be rid of the burden, than accept a pro- 
posal which to the guilt of theft adds the meanness of an 
effort to appear straightforward. Judging from this distance, 
and allowing, therefore, for the haze which may conceal some 
part of the the truth, even from the friends of America, it would 
almost seem as if Mr. Horace Greeley were the one straight- 
forward man left in the noblest party organization ever formed. 
He writes nonsense, as usual, about Protection, but he believes 
it, and does stand up fairly against serfage, and swindling, and 
soldier-snatching, and the rest of the devices to which men 
whose minds ought to have been purified by war seem willing 
to lend themselves, if by any or all of them they may retain the 
rightof regulating the policy of the Union. Theirclaim to retain 
it isnot that they are called Republicans, or that they fought 
through the war, but that they are prepared to do their duty, 
and the Democrats are not, to establish throughout the 
territories of the Union absolute equality of civil rights. 
Negro suffrage is a mere means to that end, a means which 


and other companies, even of some connected with the most | the best men might view with suspicion or dislike, but as long 
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as it is the only means they are bound by their principles to 
support it, or make way for the party which will. 

A little adversity will do the party good, but foolishness 
benefits nobody, and unless we are utterly mistaken as to the 
rogress of affairs in the South, the Republicans have there 
betrayed much foolishness, while their adversaries are display- 
in much of their ancient skill. They are letting the control 
of affairs there fall out of their own hands into those of men 
of far inferior calibre, men who mean well enough, it may be, 
but whose conduct suggests the notion that they have been 
maddened by the passion of pity until, like the Terrorists 
under the same circumstances, they have become unpitying. 
It was evident from the first, it was evident before the 
first, for De Tocqueville saw it, that the Negroes when 
emancipated would raise the “ land question,” would 
want to become,—as Irishmen want to become, as all 
Frenchmen succeeded in becoming,—peasant proprietors. 
Nothing could satisfy or steady a race recently in slavery 
and educated only in agriculture ,but proprietorship, the 
independent ownership which has made of the hill negroes 
of Jamaica quiet cultivators with pretty houses and a 
capacity for paying taxes. The most clear-sighted of the 
Republicans, we admit, perceived this, but instead of gratify- 
ing their clients by regular means, they began talking “‘ fero- 
cious’ nonsense about confiscation, ferocious because it is 
cruel to confiscate the property of prisoners of war, nonsen- 
sical because, as Beverley Nash the negro magistrate said, 
and as our Irish experience proves, confiscation is never a safe 
title. There was plenty of land to settle the black peasantry 
on, and the white peasantry too, and if they had been so 
settled under a severe quit-rent, to be levied like other taxes, 
and paid to the original owners, the planters would have 
helped them in the work. In ten years of order the quit- 
rent would have become an inappreciable burden, and the 
planters, again enriched, would have been able to let out their 
unoccupied land at their own discretion. The talk of confis- 
cation, however, and tke refusal of planters to sell without 
compulsion, gave the negroes the idea that they would have 
land for nothing. The whites, exasperated by that new danger 
and the loss of their old privileges, have grown more 
bitter than ever; the negroes, attacked and threatened, 
and fancying, with the instinct of their old condition, 
that every attack and menace means more than it does, 
are combining, arming, and in some instances rioting. The 
most dangerous ideas are afloat, ideas as bad as those which 
protected slavery, ideas that the whites ought not to be pro- 
tected, ought even to be expelled. Of course if thuse ideas 
become active there will be nothing for it but the bayonet. 
Whatever the fitting position of the two races, it is not fitting 
that the blacks should have more than equality ; whatever the 
right or wrong of the land question, no one, save the nation, 
has the faintest right to cancel or modify a tenure. Justice 
must be done against blacks as well as whites, and we suspect 
the Republicans in places of not doing it. They are so cer- 
tain that the whites will vote against them, and so eager to 
secure the whole of the Coloured vote, that they do not repress 
disorder with sufficiently impartial energy, do not disown the 


‘ violent men who are preaching Socialism with sufficient dis- 


tinctness. This, if it is true, is foolishness of a very bad sort. 
The business of the Republican party is not to defeat Mr. 
Johnson or outvote the Democrats, but to hold a half civilized 
land in so firm and stern a grip that its jarring races must per- 
force live in amity ; to see that the white man shall not gratify 
his pride by violence, or the black man be led by ignorance 
into savagery; and this business they are neglecting till the 
most awful catastrophe which can afflict mankind, a war of races, 
has once more become possible. If it occurs, the Republicans 
will have done more to discredit freedom and rivet the chains of 
the dark peoples of the world, than they have yet done to unbind 
them, and will have forfeited the esteem of every genuine 
Liberal on earth. The official reports from the South startle 
even us, whose cardinal doctrine is the freedom of mankind. 
The admission of the negroes to the suffrage was, we admit, a 
regrettable necessity; but their monopoly of voting power 
certainly was not, and can produce until they are educated no 
good result whatever. The Republicans allege that this is 
not their fault, that the whites have abstained from the pol- 
ling-booths, and that the disfranchizing Act had no real effect 
on the number of voters. That is surely not true in Ten- 
nessee ; but grant that it is true, andwhatthen? They were 
absolute, they drafted, passed, and worked the Reconstruction 
Acts, and the responsibility of success or failure rests with 
them. They could, for example, to recur once more to the 


policy we have always recommended, have kept a considerable 
army in the South, have enforced external order, and subject 
to that condition have treated both parties with inflexible but 
considerate justice, mindful that the one had lost much, that 
| the other had still much to acquire. The ideal to seek was, 
|that the whites, deprived of their power as slaveowners, 
/ should become what they naturally are under such circum- 
, stances, the leaders and landlords of a free and contented 
| black population, spreading civilization, ensuring comfort, and 
if so it might be so much the better, getting rich in the pro- 
cess. The Republicans may have a higher ideal than this, an 
absolute social as well as political equality, and if they gain 
it, well and good, but it seems to us they are not gaining it. 
It may ve Mr. Johnson’s fault, or the planters’ fault—some 
of the planters at least, like Mr. Hampton, are reasonable— 
or the negroes’ fault—some negroes, like Beverley Nash, are 
reasonable to Conservatism,—or anybody else’s fault, but 
apportioning the blame is useless. The point for Republicans 
is whether they are going to succeed, not in ousting Mr. 
Johnson, or defeating Democrats, or electing Mr. Chase, or 
any other insignificant or temporary object, but in so reor- 
ganizing society in the South that white man and black man 
can live side by side in peace and freedom, the white man 
lending the black his brain and energy, the black man lending 
the white his capacity of industry under a high temperature. 
If they are about to fail in that, and we do not like the 
symptoms at all, they may rely on it that power will pass 
from them to men more faithful to their original creed and 
purpose. Voting, white or black, is not an end, nor is the 
fact announced by the 7i/une that all losses in Congress will 
shortly be compensated by the admission of Radical members 
from the South, an excuse for allowing society to sink into 
an anarchical condition. The Republican party has had no 
stauncher friends in Europe than ourselves, but at this moment 
we are compelled to say that Mr. Johnson is the only person 
who seems to see the situation. //e recommends the people to 
strengthen the national army in the South. 





THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 


OTHING is commoner than to hear men speak in the present 
day of their disgust for Theology, and their love for Religion. 
They associate the one with a system of dogmatic thought, deduced 
and linked together with all the art and logic of scholastic acumen ; 
they associate the other with a region of devotional feeling in 
which the heart rather than the understanding is chiefly concerned. 
Theology is supposed to be taught in abstract treatises and cate- 
chisms, to involve hard discussions on prevenient grace and final 
perseverance ; to start from ** What was the Fall?” and end with 
fine disquisitions as to the distinction between faith and works, 
and how much of free-will or of predestination there is in saving 
faith. On the other hand, religion is supposed to be in the highest 
sense human, to concern itself with prayer, and charity, and 
purity, and love, to fix the heart directly on God, and make 
short work of modes of salvation. If the only distinction, how- 
ever, which lies at the bottom of this disgust for theology, 
and preference for religion, were but a verbal one between 
the use of the word ‘theology’ and the word ‘ religion,’ 
we do not know that there would be any need to call attention 
to the misconceptions which these popular impressions imply. It is 
by our thoughts, and not by our words, that our minds are guided 
into truth and error; though a false word, —used at first without 
any erroneous thought,—sometimes turns out a curiously strong 
rudder to misguide, overpowering the mind with its latent burden 
of association, till what was only said incorrectly at first, comes to 
be thought incorrectly afterwards. But apart from this, we be- 
lieve that the disgust for what is thought of as theology, and the 
preference for what is thought of as religion, have come gradually 
to represent a grave twist in the attitude of modern thought on 
these subjects, going far beyond, and probably even springing 
from something far beyond, any misuse of words. 

To our minds theology represents an indefinitely higher thing 
than religion. ‘Theology is literally, ‘ the science of God,’ and so 
far from implying a chain of systematic reasonings and dogmatic 
logic evolved by our minds, it ought to take us completely out of 
our small worlds of intellectual aud emotional distinctions, to 
study, so far as there are any means of studying, the actual life of 
the great object of worship. Religion, on the other hand, strictly 
means ‘that which binds’ the human soul, and since, unfortunately, 
that which binds the human soul entirely depends on what the 
human soul has learnt to worship,—siuce an abject superstition will 
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bind it hand and foot in one country or one generation, and nothing 
short of a divine inspiration in another country or another genera- 
tion,—since some men will feel it binding on them to set a prayer- 
machine rotating, and others to be dull and miserable on a Sun- 
day, and others, again, to keep a certain class of feelings, called 
devotional, at a certain fixed degree of intensity,—and others, 
lastly, will feel nothing binding on them except what brings them 
nearer to God, religion ought to denote only the derivative and 
subjective state of mind which springs out of theology,—and to 
be comparatively good, bad, or indifferent, in proportion as the 
* science of God,’ on which it has been nourished, has been com- 
paratively true or false. But, as we have already said, the mis- 
application of words would be of little real importance, if it did 
not stand for a real misdirection of thought, for a forced and false 
attitude of mind in relation to the subject of thought. ‘The dis- 
like to ‘theology,’ and the shrinking from the word ‘ revela- 
tion,’ point alike to the same inward condition of belief,— 
namely, that all true thought of God is inferential, and de- 
rived from a study of ourselves, and does not come directly from 
Him to us at all. We may, perhaps, catch a reflected glimpse 
of Him whilst gazing at our own processes of mind or feeling, 
but He Himself is only to be seen in the mirror of ourselves 
in which one or two of His characteristics are dimly reflected. 
According to this school of thought, there is but one thing for 
which even divine omnipotence will not sutlice, and that is for 
God to communicate any direct knowledge of Himself to man. 
Theology, or a science of God, is impossible, not because God 
cannot declare Himself, but because the creature who is to benefit 
by the declaration is so impotent to understand. Revelation, or 
a self-unveiling of God, is nugatory, because the only veil which 
is of any importance is the absolute limitation of human nature, 
and that is irremovable. Even those who would not say these 
things in these terms, have virtually gone into utter captivity to 
the notion that because God is infinitely above us, He couid not be 
directly known by us, even if He wished it Himself, which, of course, 
an infinitely wise Being would not wish when it was intrinsically 
impossible. For example, the masculine and striking writer who 
week after week throws one of the most vigorous and, in one serfse, 
one of the most pious minds of our generation into the work of justi- 
fying devout conjectures, and pooh-poohing the idea that they can 
be anything more than at most probable conjectures, concerning 
God and His providence, in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
is really wholly possessed with this notion that God’s existence is 
an inference deduced by our own thoughts from facts of our own 
and our fellow-creatures’ experience. ‘To this, as to most other 
able modern thinkers, theology, if there be such a science, is a 
mere derivative from human science, history, and religion,—and 
God, attainable only as the result of more or less insecure deduc- 
tions from the facts of the external universe and human conscious- 
ness. ‘Take the following passage from the powerful article of 
last Wednesday in the Pall Mali Gazette, as an illustration of 
what we mean :— 


“Those who form their notion of tho Divine attributes from facts are 
under no such difficulty. They can say at once, The facts which I seo 
lead me to the bolief that the author of this system is very far indeed 
from being universally and unconditionally benevolent. The system 
which ho has created is a system, and not a chaos. It contains in all 
directions proof of its unity, and of a kind and degree of skill and power 
on the part of its author which simply baffles human thought and 
languages; but it contains many contrivances for inflicting pain, and, 
although it opens a prospect of great happiness to some men, and affords 
a considerable chance of happiness to nearly all men, it does so only 
upon stringent conditions. It is a world in which gooduoss is, on the 
whole, an immense advantage, and wickedness, on the whole, very much 
the reverse. Its laws are undoubtedly favourable to virtue, and lead to 
the punishment of vice; but thongh virtue and vico operate on the 
happiness of men, they do not constitute it. A very large portion of 
human happiness is dependent upon what as a name for our ignorance 
wo call Chance, but still there is, on the whole, a great deal more happi- 
ness than misery in life, as appears from the value which people set 
upon it, and especially from the unspeakably touching resignation, for- 
titude, and cheerfulness with which the most cruel sufferings are con- 
tinually borne. If you wish to form a rational theory of the moral 
attributes of God, all you can say is that He is a Being who caused the 
state of things thus described.” 


That, though it is reasoning derived from the facts of every- 
day life, is a sample of precisely the same species of system- 
atic and logical divinity which, when it is raised upon such a 
basis as the so-called ‘ Fall,” or the doctrine of substitutive 
punishment, men are beginning to reject with horror, as cut-and- 
dried ‘+ theology.” The only difference is that the old divines 





based their careful inferential reasoning on texts of very doubtful 


meaning, and this masculine writer on facts of every-day ex. 
perience. The method is equally systematic and inferential in both 
cases. It is the data only which are so widely different. 

Now, theology, —or the science of God,—truly understood, seems 
to us something very different from either of these things. It pro- 
ceeds not from human conceptions to an unknown but conjectured 
God, but from God to man. In short, we number as theological all 
events, whether recorded in history or in our own experience, in 
which something higher than the human intellect touches and 
raises us to its own level,—in which we are conscious of receiving 
light which makes us feel the smallness and insufficiency of our own 
finite ideas, and warns us that we are in the presence of divine 
facts higher and wider than our understandings, though not in 
opposition to them. But are there any such events? Is it con- 
ceivable that we can know that which cannot be afterwards 
adequately expressed in our philosophy, and systematized into a 
logical system of divinity? We might almost as well ask whether 
a child cannot be taught by that which he cannot analyze or 
understand. Who does nét remember, as a child, to have seen 
expressions of blended thought, and love, and moral effort on the 
face of elder people, which, though entirely beyond his power to 
analyze or explain, have taught him more in future life, and 
been more imperishably engraved upon his memory, than the 
wisest words he ever heard? This, in a much higher degree, is, 
as it seems to us, the relation between the human mind and those 
truly divine events which constitute the subject-matter of theology. 
There is an intellect in man—an apprehending rather than a com- 
prehending intellect—for what is infinitely above our understanding 
and logical powers, as well as an intellect for what is within and 
beneath them. ‘Theology is the word of God awakening man, 
but by virtue of its very power to kindle and awaken us, too great 
for reduction into system and logical forms. ‘The only explana- 
tion, as far as we know, of the wonderful and unique power of the 
Bible,—written, as it was, by one of the most ignorant and least 
scientific of peoples, and in great measure in a barbarous age,— 
is that it is so full of this highest class of facts and thoughts, 
which shine like light on the darkness—the darkness ‘ compre- 
hending it not.’ Nor does it detract from the truth of this, that, 
inextricably mixed up with these higher lights which do a great 
deal more to illuminate the human intellect than the human intel- 
lect to illuminate them, are ordinary human notions and feelings, 
often erroneous, often wrong, often mischievous, which we are 
capable of sifting and judging by the most ordinary intellectual or 
moral tests. The great misfortune of the day, as we deem it, is 
that all men who recognize, like the Bishop of Natal for instance, 
the human error and passion in the Bible, immediately assume, 
more or less unconsciously, an attitude of general superiority towards 
it, aud take less and less note of those voices and events in it the 
depth of which we have never yet fathomed, and which seem capable 
of yielding ever fresh power forall time. On the other hand, those 
who feel this as keenly as we do, cannot endure to admit the obvious 
admixture of human blunder and passion, and wish to put all 
they find in the Bible as much above our intellectual measures 
as are the strictly theological elements of it. The one school, 
finding themselves in contact with blundering historians and 
vindictive poets, ignore the eternal lights which shine steadily 
through these shifting clouds; the other school, with minds subdued 
by these gleams of true revelation, and fearing that if they admit 
alloy at all they shall lose their treasure with it, insist on declar- 
ing bad arithmetic and worse morality, divine. 

We shall be accused of pure mysticism if we leave the matter 
here, and do not illustrate what we mean by those gleams of 
divine light which, though they illuminate our intellects, are 
beyond their grasp, and only scattered and lost when submitted 
to the systematic treatment of logical divinity. ‘Take, as an in- 
stance, the revelation of the divine law of vicarious suffering, — 
not as it is systematized into a legal and immoral doctrine of 
substitution, but as it shines out in Isaiah no less than in our Lord, 
and reappears again in St, Paul. Can anything seem more obvious 
to human morality than that it is unjust to make the good suffer 
for the sins of the evil? Should we not call a man a bad man 
who contrived a system in which the good bore most of the suffer- 
ing of the world, and the evil were steeled to a great extent 
against the worst pangs,—against all the intolerable pangs,—of 
their own sin? Yet when we are first taught of the existence of a 
society so strictly bound together, member with member and all 
with God, that it is inevitable for the good to share, and do more 
than share, almost monopolize, the pain arising from true guilt, 
nay, that it is inevitable for God himself to suffer through the sin 
of Ilis children, does not this open to us, though far from explain- 
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ing, an infinitely higher world than any which our human notions 
of justice could have measured? When a prophet tells us 
of God, ‘‘In all their afflictions, He was afjlicted, and the 
Angel of His presence saved them; in His love and in Ilis pity 
He redeemed them, and He bare them, and carried them all the 
days of old,”—we feel, not that we have a new system of morality 
given us,—far from it,—it is not a new system,—but an opening 
out of our old system into illimitable regions, into which we could 
never have travelled by the strictest analysis of our own notions of 
equity. Indeed, the thought of God bearing our sufferings, and 
afflicted with us, is as much above the human metaphysics of 
Deity, which always represents God as pe:fectly impassible, as the 
law of sacrifice it suggests is above the human ethics. So, again, 
the revelation to Moses of God under the form of the “I Am,” 
however much mixed it may be with erroneous history and bad 
statistics, carries its own light and its own thrill of divine convic- 
tion with it,—on which the human will can rest, despite all the 
proofs Dr. Colenso has brought of an absurdly exaggerated census 
and of antedated Jaws. The same sense of divine infinitude, of a 
yoice coming from behind the veil which is its own evidence, 
despite the manifold difficulties of modern criticism, comes 
upon us in such words as those reported only in the fourth 
gospel, “‘I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and he that 
liveth and that believeth in me, shall never die.” ‘Theology is the 
science of God, and, therefore, not capable of systematization by 
human intellect. It is, to our minds, a series of openings in the 
clouds, each of which teaches us something imperishable, and above 
all,—teaches us to distrust our own power of dogmatic inference, 
from which, indeed, theology is,—as Mr. Maurice has so powerfully 
taught,—the great deliverance. Like all /ife which comes from a 
higher source than our own minds, it is often not apparently in 
agreement with our most certain conclusions,—but then it is 
above, not contrary to or beneath them, and operates to enlarge 
and put them in a whoily different light, not to browbeat them 
and shake our faith in truth. ‘The dogma of Atonement, as it is 
usually put, is a shock to our highest nature. ‘The divine revela- 
tion of the law by which God himself, and, with God, every man 
in proportion to his nearness to God, suffers with and for human 
evil, is not a shock to but a new life to our highest nature. ‘The 
science of God is not a systematic science, but it is the science 
which breathes new life into every human science, and saves our 
human sciences from crystallizing into the bigotries natural to 
finite natures. 





OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN. 

Or. of the most puzzling of all psychological problems is the 

difficulty that ‘grown-up people” feel in understanding 
children. They have all been children, and one would think they 
would all retain some faint recollection of the ideas of childhood 
sufficient to make them fair, or tolerant, or kindly, or at the least 
intelligent, in dealing with their babes. They do not, though. We 
ask any truth-speaking father of a family, that is, of more than 
one child, who may happen to read these lines, whether he ever 
finds his own experience any help in understanding his children 
under ten, whether he is not compelled to rely on observation 
alone, whether there is not a hiatus for which he cannot account 
between his own recollections and his true childhood? He can 
remember events, or rather he can remember particular incidents, 
as far back as four years old, or, in very rare and exceptional cases, 
three years old; but he cannot remember at all what he was 
mentally like, what his governing ideas were, what were his ruling 
aspirations. Beyond the age of ten or thereabouts—the actual 
time fluctuating with every individual—he can remember, and the 
remembrance helps him to judge his son or to comprehend his 
daughter, but before that time memory is of no use to him. He 
has to judge children, like animals, by acute observation,—the 
reason why there is such immense difference in the results of 
observation upon children. It is nearly impossible to get two 
people to give the same judgment either on children in the 
abstract, or any particular description of children, or any indivi- 
dual child, and quiet people have not yet settled the grand pro- 
position whether children are bad or good, given to evil 
which requires repression, or given to good which demands 
development. If they remembered anything consecutively con- 
cerning their own childhood they would know, but they do not 
remember, or rather, to state the truth as far as we know it, they 
do not remember until they are old—one reason of the singular 
authority the very old exercise over the little ones. They are 
further removed from them in ideas, habits, and bearing than 





the young father and mother, but they understand and rule them 
better for all that. 

We have been led into these remarks, remarks which will seem 
to many people to be uttered as completely ix vacuo as the first 
paragraph in a Times’ leader, by Mr. Macdonald's effort to describe 
minutely an old-fashioned child. We dare say he thinks his new 
novel, Guild Court, is about something else, and that reviewers 
ought to discuss his account of love and lovers ; how Thomas, 
defaulting clerk, was redeemed by his love for Lucy—kissable 
person of good instincts—and all that, but the real object upon which 
he has spent his genius—and it is genius, and how the deuce he 
conceals it from a Dissenting congregation we cannot imagine!—is 
the portraiture of two children, Mattie Kitely, an “ old-fashioned ” 
child, as nurses with brains would say; and Poppie Nobody, a 
child of the streets, with nothing in her but nature, left as un- 
trimmed as her curls, which on one celebrated occasion,—Mr. 
Macdonald is an atrocious realist, whom every woman ought to 
scold,—took two hours in cleaning. With Poppie we have very 
little to do. People who really know the street life, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, for example, might find fault with her, but to us her por- 
trait appears as nearly perfect as anything we are at all likely to 
see—a genuine Murillo, with a fresh glaze. But Mattie is not so 
perfect, by any means. We suppose Mr. Macdonald sketched her 
froin some child whom he knew very well, else why did he intro- 
duce her, but as a type-child of the kind she seems to us defective, 
wanting in reality and truth. She is to be, as we understand her, an 
‘old-fashioned child,” and so she is in a way, and a very charming 
little priggish pet besides, for whom fathers may well be grateful 
to Mr. Macdonald,—mothers will prick him with their breast- 
pins,—but somehow she is not of the real sort. The original 
may have been like her, but then she was an original, an excep- 
tional person, differing altogether from the regular genus. ‘The 
true old-fashioned child, is before all things not an actress, and 
Mattie is, whether Mr. Macdonald knows it or not, an actress. 
She is the daughter of a small bookseller somewhere or other in 
the Strand, with a big head and a pale face, and a habit of think- 
ing, and a tendency to unpleasant reverie about a Being whom she 
calls Syne, and who, besides persecuting her at times, explains 
most things she does not like. All that is very well, par- 
ticularly if we allow that Mattie, though located in London, 
is essentially a Highland child, taught from the breast to 
believe all manner of dreams, and accustomed to treat the 
Devil as an impertinent and wicked, but yet familiar friend. He 
is in the loch according to Highlanders, children being liable to go 
too near; and behind the fern on the mountain, children being 
apt to wander upwards—vide Geoffry Hamlyn's Australian ex- 
periences passim,—and under the ryestacks, which are just light 
enough for children to disturb them in an inconvenient light- 
someness of heart. So far Mattie is well, but she poses. She does 
Princess, and is called Princess with her own full consent, while the 
true old-fashioned child would fume under the title as marking 
something in her different from other people, like any less flatter- 
ing nickname. ‘That kind of child does not act, but is infinitely 
real, striving through her association with her elders, always or 
almost always the root of old-fashionedness, to be, and not to seem 
to be, ‘a grown-up person.” All children, it is true, act 
a little, just as dogs and pet birds act a little. When Mattie, 
jealous of a friend who has been taken up by a great pro- 
tector and favourite of hers, goes away bridling, we all catch the 
genuine expression of childlike feeling. So does the big retriever 
bridle under the same provocation, and so does the cockatoo, or 
better still as an illustration, the only bird which really seems 
human—the raven—but neither retriever, nor cockatoo, nor raven 
poses for more than a minute, and Mattie does pose, habitually, and 
at all times. Old-fashioned children think as she does, and get big 
heads, and grow pale, and recover in the country, where the chickens, 
and the cows, and the grass make them natural again ; but they do 
not play parts, and Mattie is always unconsciously playing a part— 
that of a grown-up person. She calls her father, for example. 
always ‘‘ Mr. Kitely,” which is acting, while the true childish in- 
stinct of that kind of being would be to call him by his Christian 
name, as a half-comic assertion of equality with ‘* grown-ups.” 
‘* Susan,” says a child of the kind, in one of Punch’s best recent 
sketches, to the housemaid, “ / rang. Please take mamma away ; she 
is very cross anddisagreeable ;” and we all know that is natural, but 
Mr. Macdonald's Mattie would have said, ‘‘ Please take me away ; 
I am getting impertinent,”—which is good fun, too, but not of the 
sort that occurs to children. Mattie has a great friend, a cobbler, 
and as people cannot, she says, have two fathers, she calls him 
‘** Mother,” a touch of the most pathetic comedy, but not real, 
nevertheless. True Mattie would have called her cobbling friend 
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little father, or big father, or out-o’-doors father, or any other 
cort of father, rather than have lost sight of the reality of things. 
For the true secret of old-fashionedness in children, if we under- 
stand it at all—and Mr. Macdonald is quite as likely to understand 
it as we are—-is premature realism, an over carly desire to see and 
to speak of things exactly as they are, and not to yield to ‘ child- 
ishness.”” Other children accept what comes; they are always reflect- 
ing on the explanation of its coming. Such children, for example, 
have a trick of ‘talking like grown-up people” which strikes every- 
body. It isset down very naturally to imitation, but itis not, we 
suspect, imitation, but a desperate effort to express an idea as cor- 
rectly as grown-up people do, to use words which, as such children 
see, are instantly understood, instead of the words which come first. 
They think it accurate to talk like that, to plead for sweetmeats in 
long words, and to give orders with the precise sententiousness of 
their elders. In so doing they are striving to be, not acting, not 
consistently playing a part, as Mattie clearly is in acting for weeks 
the head of the house. So far from losing in after life their pecu- 
liarities, as they would do if they were acting, they are usually 
more true at this time to their real nature than in after life they 
will be. Goethe, perhaps among all great men the one of whom 
other men know most, was a3 a child old-fashioned, reflective, 
given to odd utterances, gravely considerate as to what he would 
and would not do, liked and did not like. As a young man he 
was utterly different—an impressionable, natural, pleasure-seeking 
man ; but the child-nature came back on him with age, and Goethe 
at sixty-five was Goethe at six plus the necessary development of 
brain. Manhood was with him the evanescent stage, not child- 
hood, and so it is, we suspect, with all old-fashioned children. 
Mattie would have shaken off her slough, have shed her mental skin, 
not have grown under it. The difference comes out most perfectly, 
perhaps, in Mattie’s religious utterances. ‘She was not three 
years old when she asked her mother, a sweet, thoughtful woman, 
in many ways superior to her husband, though not intellectually 
his equal, ‘Who made the tree in Wood Street?’ Her mother 
answered, of course, ‘God made it, my pet;’ for by instinct, she 
never spoke of her God without using some term of endearment 
to her child. Mattie answered, ‘I would like it better if a man 
made it’—a cry after the humanity of God—a longing in the 
heart of the three years’ child for the Messiah of God.” No 
doubt some children have occasionally strange religious lights, 
ideas utterly inexplicable upon any theory of the absorption of 
ideas from without ; but then they are not old-fashioned, but 
exceptional children. ‘The true old-fashioned child is realistic, 
sceptically remarks about the tree, ‘* I don’t believe it. Did you see 
him?” ‘* Mamma,” said a little one of that kind in our hearing 
one day, ** have angels wings?” ‘Oh, certainly!’ says mamma, 
full of ideas derived from pictures, ‘‘ they have wings.” ‘‘ Then 
what did they want a ladder for to get down to Jacob?” was 
the unexpected reply, under which mamma found it quite time for 
her questioner to go to bed. ‘‘If you do that,” said a nurse to a 
child, not long since—and she ought to have been whipped for say- 
ing it—‘‘ Bogey will get you, and what will youdothen?” ‘Tell 
the policeman,” said the Londoner of seven, serenely confident 
in his country’s institutions, and entirely indifferent to anything 
he could not see there and then. Such a child has no ready-made 
little theory of life to which she refers everything, as Mattie refers 
it to utility, or rather efficiency, but shows her old-fashionedness 
by her effort to invent sufficient explanations for the phenomena 
of the day. Mattie, for example, goes to the Zoological Gardens, 
and after crying over the seal’s large brown eyes, by no means a 
likely display of emotion, visits the ratels, the quaint little beasts 
with cloaks on their backs, who, as Mr. Macdonald says, ‘‘ be- 
lieve in somersaults—that the main object of life is to run round 
and round, doing the same thing with decency and order—that is, 
turning heels over head every time they arrive at a certain spot.” 
‘These somersaults are, perhaps, the most unintelligible actions per- 
formed by any animals; but this is Mattie’s comment :—‘ ‘They 
don’t make anything of it. ‘They're no further on at night than 
they were in the morning. I hate roundabouts! Poor little things !" 
The true child of that sort would have reflected for a week, but 
she would have found a reason for the eccentric motion, even if 
it were only one we heard a child utter. He meditated on the 
ratels all day, and at last, when everybody else had forgotten them, 
shouted, & propos of nothing, “It’s the fleas,” an entirely false 
explanation, but justified to his mind by his knowledge of little 
dogs. Mattie’s mind, to use big words, is essentially constructive, 
while the regular old-fashioned child is, we take it, essentially 
analytic, occupied not with an effort to make appearances har- 
monize, but to find out, in some cases by reflection, in others by 
incessant questioning, what appearances really mean. 





And yet, when all is said, Mr. Macdonald may be right, for uo 
man recollects his childhood, children write no autobiographies — 
Dr. John Brown’s Marjory was scarcely a child—and no man’s 
thoughts about children can ever be more than the conclusions of 
an experience as limited as the conclusions of an ethnologist would 
be if he had only studied one clan. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XLIV.—Lonpon :—Earty Hisrory.—(Conrinvep.) 

MPERFECT asis our account of the vestiges of Early London, 

it may be thought by some readers that we have devoted too 
large a space to the results of mere antiquarian research and hypo- 
thesis. But the positive historical facts respecting Roman London 
which have descended to us are so few and meagre that we are of 
necessity driven to archeology for what the chroniclers fail to 
supply. ‘Lhe first mention of London occurs, as we have said, in 
the pages of ‘Tacitus, and its fate in the revolt of the Kelts under 
Boadicea is described by him in a few emphatic words. When, 
after his arrival at Londinium from the West of England, Suetonius 
found that his military plans required the abandonment of this 
mart of commerce, ‘‘ neither the supplications nor the tears of the 
inhabitants could induce him to change his purpose. ‘The signal 
for the march was given. All those who chose to follow the 
ensigns were taken under his protection; but of those who, en 
account of their advanced age, the weakness of their sex, or the 
attractions of the situation, thought proper to remain behind, not 
one escaped the rage of the barbarians.” ‘This, then, is the first 
great catastrophe of London on record. It soon, however, rose 
again from its ruins, and under the name of AuGusTa became 
an important centre and point of traffic. Out of the fifteen 
Roman iters enumerated in the Itinerary of Antoninus, seven 
commence or terminate at Lonpin1uM. 1+ appears to have shared 
the general fate of Roman Britain. We have only two or three 
specific references to it which are of any importance. An incident 
in the history of Londinium, about the year 290, is referred to in 
a fulsome panegyric of the Emperor Maximian, in the follow- 
ing words: — * By so thorough a consent of the Immortal 
Gods, O unconquered Cesar! has the extermination of all the- 
enemies whom you have attacked, and of the Franks more 
especially, been decreed, that even those of your soldiers who, 
having missed their way on a foggy sea, reached the town of 
Lonp1niuM, destroyed promiscuously and throughout the city the: 
whole remains of that mercenary multitude of barbarians that, 
after escaping the battle, sacking the town, and attempting flight, 
were still left—a deed whereby your provincials were not only 
saved, but delighted by the sight of the slaughter.” Christianity 
now began to take a firm hold on Britain, and we find three 
British Bishops mentioned as attending the Council of Arles in 
314, one of whom is Restitutus, Bishop of London. In 368: 
London was rescued from the Picts and Scots, who had advanced 
thither and reduced the city to great misery and distress, by the 
Roman General Theodosius, who became soon afterwards Governor 
of Britain, ‘The fate of London during the dark years of anarchy 
and invasion which followed must be left to conjecture, for we 
have uo historical notice whatever of it, until we read in an entry 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 457, that ‘* Hengest 
and Esc his son fought against the Britons at the place which is. 
called Crecganford [Crayford], and there slew 4,000 men; and 
the Britons then forsook Centlond [Kent], and in great terror 
fled to Lundenbyrig [London].” When next London appears in 
the Chronicle it is a Saxon town, but under what circumstances it 
passed from the hands of the Britons to those of the Saxons we: 
are entirely ignorant. Of course no reliance can be placed op 
the date assigned to the flight of the Britons to London. 
Nor do we derive much more information on the subject from the- 
date of the establishment of the Kingdom of the East Saxons, to: 
which London is supposed to have become either the capital or a 
dependency. ‘The dates of 527 and 587 are variously assigned ta 
the first King of Essex, and perhaps we shall not be far wrong m 
assuming that somewhere about the latter date London became 
Saxon. Not improbably it passed through a period of desolation 
and desertion before the Saxon town rose among the ruins of 
Lonpinium. It seems, with the Kingdom of the East Saxons, to 
have fallen under the supremacy of the Kings of Kent, and 
according to Bede, Augustine, the Christian missionary to Kent, 
consecrated Mellitus Bishop of London in 604. ‘The foundation 
of the first Cathedral church on the site of St. Paul’s is attributed 
to Sibert, of the East Saxons, nephew of King Ethelbert of Kent, 
in the year 610. The charters, however, from early Saxon Kings 
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on which the antiquity and greatness of St. Paul's rest are of 


doubtful authority. The Christianity of the Saxon occupiers of 


London certainly was still of a very doubtful and precarious 
character, for we read of a relapse into paganism and the expulsion 
of Mellitus. ‘The confused records of the Heptarchy are scarcely 
more explicit about London than those of the Roman period. 
In 664 it is said to have been ravaged by the plague; in 764, 
798, and 801 to have suffered greatly from fires,—in 798, indeed, 
to have been nearly wholly burnt down, numbers of the inhabitants 
perishing in the flames. On the subjection of the South-Eastern 
Kingdoms to Wessex, London, with the rest, owned Winchester 
as the capital city: but the city itself was of sufficient importance 
in 833 for a Witenagemote to be held there, perhaps on account 
of the subject to be discussed therein, the best means of 
repelling the incursions of the Northmen, to whose attacks 
London would be especially exposed, and to whom its mer- 
eantile wealth would be a great temptation. For London, as 
Bede tells us, had become under the Saxons ‘‘ an emporium of 
many nations, who arrived thither by land and by sea.” In 839 
the Northmen took and plundered the city, and again in 851 or 
852, when they wasted it with fire. It again fell into their pos- 
gession in the disastrous period which immediately preceded the 
accession of Alfred, and after the treaty which he made with the 
Northmen in the first year of his reign (872), they retired to 
London, and established themselves there in garrison. Alfred 
retook it from them, after a short siege, about the year 884, and 
repaired and strengthened the fortifications, and partly rebuilt 
the city, committing it to the governorship of his son-in-law, 
Ethelred, whom he made Ear! of Mercia. After Ethelred’s death 
London was delivered up with Oxford by his widow, Elfleda, to 
her brother, King Edward, so that the city seems to have been 
granted to Ethelred as a possession as well as a government. In 
894 the wife and two sons of the Danish chief Hastings were brought 
prisoners to London by the citizens from Bronflete (South Benfleet), 
in Essex, where Hastings had erected a castle, taken by Earl 
Ethelred. In 895 the Northmen towed their ships up the 
Thames into the Lea, on which river they fortified themselves, at 
a spot about twenty miles from London. Here they were at- 
tacked by the Londoners and other forces, who were repulsed 
with the loss of four King’s thanes. ‘‘ At the harvest time Alfred 
led his army to the neighbourhood to protect the reapers. As he 
was one day riding along the bank of the river, he perceived a 
spot where it was practicable by the erection of a fort on each bank 
of the river to prevent the return of the enemy’s vessels. Before the 
completion of the work the Danes abandoned their quarters,” and 
marched across the country to the Severn, where they established 
themselves for the winter, while ‘‘their ships were taken possession 
of by the Londoners, who destroyed whatever spoil they were unable 
to carry off.” After the temporary cessation of the invasions of 
the Northmen, in the palmy days of the Anglo-Saxon Monarchy, 
London grew rapidly in importance. King Athelstane had a 
palace there, and he also ordained there should be eight minters at 
London, six only being assigned to Winchester (still the capital), 
and seven to Rochester. In 916 it is said that a malignant fever 
carried off a large number of the inhabitants, and in 982 the city 
was nearly destroyed by a fire. During the reign of Ethelred 
II. the Danes several times attempted to take the city, but 
were always unsuccessful, Ethelred making the place his usual 
abode. In 1013 Sweyn invested the city, but again had to retire ; 
but Ethelred abandoning the kingdom, the citizens at length opened 
their gates to Sweyn. On his death London recalled Ethelred, 
who on the landing of Canute in 1016 in Kent remained shut up in 
that city, where Prince Edmund joined him, and Ethelred dying, 
“dmund was there proclaimed King. Canute besieged the city three 
times in the year 1016. On one of these occasions it is that we 
have the story of his cutting a canal through the marshes on the 
south side of the Thames, in order to carry his ships to the west 
of the wooden bridge which then extended across to Botolph Gate. 
But all Canute’s efforts to take the city failed, and on the agreement 
come to between the rival candidates for the Crown London was 
assigned to Edmund, and here he was assassinated. After Edmund's 
death, by a Council held in London in 1016 Canute was acknow- 
ledged sole King. He is suid to have then levied 10,500/. on London, 
as its contribution to the payment of his Danish troops. Canute, 
however, kept his Christmas in London, and there gave his con- 
federate, Edric, the just reward of his treachery to King Edmund, 
his dead body being cast over the city wall, and there left unburied. 
The citizens of London appear to have been represented in the 
Witenagemote held at Oxford in 1036 to determine the succession 
of the Crown, in the account of which in the Saxon Chronicle the 
presence of the Lithsmen of London is mentioned. In a general 





council of the clergy and people held in the city in 1041, Edward 
the Confessor was chosen King, and in another great council held 
there in 1047 fourteen ships-of-war were ordered to be fitted out 
to protect the coasts against the Danes. Earl Godwin had a house 
in Southwark, and one of the manors there, and when he had 
assembled a fleet and army in 1052, he is said to have sailed 
through London Bridge on the south side for the purpose of 
attacking the royal fleet of fifty sail lying at Westminster. 
An accommodation, however, was arrived at, and Godwin was 
restored to his dignities. On the completion of the Abbey at 
Westminster in 1065, Edward the Confessor summoned a general 
assembly to meet in London. On his death Harold was crowned 
King, and accepted by the citizens of London. On the death of 
Harold the citizens declared for Edgar Atheling, and held the 
city against William. After defeating a body of men sent over 
the river to oppose him, and destroying Southwark, William 
marched up the Thames and seized Wallingford, whence he could 
ravage the neighbouring counties and prevent the citizens from 
obtaining supplies. The clergy and some of the chief men 
proving faithless to the cause, the Londoners lost heart, and 
and at length followed their example in sending a deputation to 
the Duke with the keys of their city. William, giving them 
many good words as to his intentions, entered the city, and was 
crowned on the Christmas Day following. ‘The serious disturb- 
ances which attended the ceremony are too well known to need 
recapitulation. Probably they were made the pretext for the step 
which he took of erecting a strong fortress on the east of the 
city, on a site where very probably a fortress had existed from 
the time of the extension of the limits of the walls of Roman Lon- 
don. Having curbed the spirit of the citizens by this erection, 
he soon afterwards granted them charters confirming to them all 
the laws and special privileges which they enjoyed under the rule 
of King Edward the Confessor. And thus (with this paper 
guarantee) London passed once more under the yoke of another 
alien race. 


IRELAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”) 

Sir,—All men, Conservatives as well as Liberals, appear to be 
agreed that the state of Ireland will be one of the most pro- 
minent subjects that will engage the attention of the Reformed 
Parliament, and as the chief Irish difficulty, in the minds of 
thinking Englishmen, consists in understanding what Ireland 
really needs, I trust that you will publish these remarks on the 
subject, from one who is an Irishman by birth and kindred, but a 
member of the Established Church, and of the mercantile class, 
and consequently half-English in feeling, and more than half- 
English in interest. 

You have conquered Ireland. But there are few countries that 
have not been conquered ; the conquest was forced on you, and 
the six generations that have passed away since the conquest of 
our country was completed by William III. ought to have given 
ample time for the conquest to be forgiven, and for the conquered 
to be reconciled with their conquerors. The Irish difficulty con- 
sists in this,—that no such reconciliation has yet taken place. 

Men whose opinions are worthy of all respect differ from each 
other as to the relative importance of the Church and the Land 
questions. But these are only two aspects of the same funda- 
mental fact, that the conquest is not yet forgiven. ‘lhe sectarian 
difficulty consists in this, that the descendants of the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants who were at war with one another in 
the time of William III. regard themselves as being in a state of 
war still, and are at any moment ready to fight each other, not 
with fisticuffs merely, but with deadly weapons; not, as civilized 
men wage war, in order to obtain some object, but because their 
ancestors were at war six generations ago. And the agrarian 
difficulty consists in this, that the descendants of those clans 
whose property in the land of Ireland was confiscated in the time, 
or in most cases before the time, of William III., do not recoguize 
the justice of the present settlement of property, but dream of a 
reconfiscation. 

Now, there is no necessity why thisshould beso. Ireland ought 
to have given you notrouble. In conquering Ireland, you took on 
yourselves the responsibility of providing for the government of a 
race who are probably inferior to yourselves in the power of self- 
government, but are as governable as any race in the world; who 
are inferior to none in instinctive reverence for superiorities of all 
kinds, intellectual, social, and political. And the way you have 
availed yourselves of your opportunities has been, to give them 
av Established Church in which they do not believe, and a system 
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of land tenure which is endurable, and barely endurable, only in 
a country like England, where the aristocracy, who own the land, 
are in moral harmony with the people; but unendurable in Ire- 
land, where the aristocracy have hardly any sympathies with the 
people, and where, moreover, the absence of any large industrial 
demand for labour places the peasant comparatively at the land- 
lord’s mercy. 

All Liberals appear to be agreed that the position of the 
Established Church of Ireland is totally indefensible; and if they 
are not equally agreed as to the equal necessity of a radical 
change in the laws affecting the relations of landlord and tenant, 
I attribute this to the subject being less understood, as well as 
intrinsically more difficult and perplexed. I am not now arguing 
for the justice of such a settlement of the Church and Land ques- 
tions as shall be in harmony with the rights and wishes of the 
Irish people—I am now arguing, I say, not for its justice, but for 
its necessity and urgency. I must first, however, make some 
remarks as to the mutual attitude of parties in Ireland. Every 
thoughtful Englishman must have perceived with bitter disap- 
pointment that the wise and liberal legislation of past years has 
done nothing whatever to reconcile parties; but, on the contrary, 
that they are more embittered against each other than they have 
been for a generation past. The reasons of this are not generally 
understood in England, but I do not think they are far to seek. I 
attribute it partly to the well meant but, as I think, ill judged 
attempts of successive Governments to suppress party processions. 
Utterly despicable as such demonstrations are, I believe the laws 
and the prosecutions directed against them have produced far 
more irritation of feeling than they have prevented ; and this is 
aggravated by the belief, which is universal among the Orange- 
men, and, I fear, well founded, that those laws have been rigor- 
ously enforced as against them, while they have been violated with 
impunity by the Roman Catholics. So strongly do the Orangemen 
feel on this trivial and contemptible subject, that, as you are 
aware, an Orange leader named Jolinston, of Ballykilbeg, 
has issued an address to the constituency of Belfast with a view 
to his election as a Member of Parliament, in which the only 
point he dreams so much as worthy of mention, is the justice and 
necessity of repealing the laws against party demonstrations. 
Compared with the paramount importance of this, he shows him- 
self careless of the existence of the various questions arising out 
of the very unsettled state of the national education systems of 
Ireland, and of the fact that the existence of the Established 
Church is now threatened; and whether he shares the stupid 
ignorance of the men for whom such an address is meant, or only 
writes down to it, there can be no doubt he is a true exponent of 
their feelings. 

But I believe the chief cause of the increasing alienation of- 
parties in Ireland from each other, is one that no one in this 
empire can have any control over; I mean the change in the 
policy of the Court of Rome. ‘This is due, I believe, to the 
great wave of political reaction that swept over the Continent in 
1849, and threw the Papacy into the hands of the Ultramontane 
and despotic party. It was a part of the new policy to send Dr. 
(now Cardinal) Cullen from Rome to override the customary, 
though not guaranteed, rights of the Irish branch of the Roman 
Church ; and the whole of Dr. Cullen’s policy has been calculated, 
and I believe intended, to deepen the chasm that separates the two 
creeds in Ireland. 

It appears to be a general belief among Irish Protestants that 
because the Irish Roman Catholic clergy are increasingly hostile 
to Protestantism, and increasingly jealous, exacting, and bitter 
towards our Protestant Government, we may infer that their 
hostility to Fenianism is not sincere,—that they bless it secretly, 
while they curse it openly. I believe this is a total misconception, 
natural enough to men who are mostly totally ignorant of Con- 
tinental politics, and who look on the questions of the nineteenth 
century with the passions and the ideas of the seventeenth. I 
believe the Roman Catholic hierarchy hate Fenianism far more 
than Protestantism, because they fear it far more. Fenianism is 





Red Republicanism, and Red Republicanism is no merely tradi- 
tional enemy of theirs, but a living and pressing danger. 

I have stated my conviction that Fenianism and the Roman 
Catholic Church are not secret friends, but deadly enemies; and 
that Fenianism is only party slang for Red Republicanism or | 


will not discuss the theological question, but I say that from the 
political point of view they are wrong. It is quite possible that 
Roman Catholic Ireland may become infidel, like France and 
Spain; but if such a change takes place while the political State 
of Ireland continues to be what it is, the only political effect will 
be to put the reconciliation of Ireland farther off than ever; the 
people of Ireland, like those of Spain, will be Ultramontanes 
towards strangers, while they are Jacobins at home; Ultramon- 
tanes towards you, while they are Voltairian towards their own 
priests. ‘Their religion will continue to be a point of honour, after 
it has ceased to be a matter of faith. 

Englishmen may think this view of the real nature of Fenianism 
disproved by the notorious fact that no Protestants have joined 
init. But this is partly due to the fact that, as every Irishman 
knows, Protestants and Roman Catholics have not learned to 
trust each other, or to act in concert, for any purpose whatever : 
and, partly to another fact, which we may rejoice at, namely, 
that Red Republican, or Jacobin, principles have not obtained 
the slighest hold on even the lowest class of Protestants. 

The Fenian conspiracy is, no doubt, the lineal descendant and 
natural development of those secret societies, called Ribbon 
Lodges and other equally unmeaning names, by which Roman 
Catholic Ireland has been infested for longer than the memory of 
man. ‘The purpose of those socicties was mainly to enforce their 
notions about agrarian rights; and it is only natural that 
societies which arose out of discontent with the existing laws 
affecting property, should develop into a vast conspiracy against 
property and social order as such. I do not think the Roman 
Catholic clergy were more than half-hearted in their opposition 
to the old secret societies ; but the case is very different, now that 
Fenianism appears in its moral features to be absolutely identical 
with their most deadly enemy, the Red Republicanism of the 
Continent. Whether or not my view of this new danger is true, it 
is that of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. ‘They do not speak out 
very clearly, but we can infer their opinions from their actions. 

lt must have excited surprise among English Liberals that 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy appear so indifferent to the 
wrong of religious inequality, in assailing which they would 
have the sympathy and support of all Liberals that believe 
in their own principles; while they have for the last few years 
been moving heaven and earth to obtain the coutrol of the public 
education of their own youth, an object that commands little 
sympathy in England. But they kuow what they aim at. They 
feel that in consequence of the growth of intelligence, the 
spread of revolutionary feeling, and the increase of American 
influence in Ireland, the ground is crumbling under their feet ; 
they feel that they are losing their influence over their own 
people, and in face of such a danger as this, all relations with a 
Protestant Government become perfectly insignificant. As they 
cannot hinder education, their natural resource is to try to control 
it. I believe they are wrong, even from their own point of view. 
I believe that if the weakness or indifference to principle of any 
British Government concedes to them a system of separate, exclu- 
sive education, the result will be in Ireland what it has been on 
the Continent; their schools and colleges will train up a genera- 
tion of mixed bigots and infidels, instead of the race of rational 
and moderate Roman Catholics that might have been trained in 
the Government schools. 

But though I believe they are wrong as to the remedy, they are 
right as to the danger :—a growth of Jacobin and infidel feeling, 
equally hostile to the British Government and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. ‘lhe British Government and the Roman Catholic 
Church have thus a common enemy, and ought to be allies. But 
this is impossible till there is genuine religious equality. ‘Till 
then, no matter how clearly the superior clergy may see the true 
state of things, the parish priests, who, remember, are the sons and 
brothers of peasants, and dwell among their kindred, cannot be 
trusted to be more than half-hearted against Fenianism. At pre- 
sent, they see their position of inferiority ; they are men, and men 
are governed by their feelings. 

The saying has of late obtained currency that the Church 
establishment is only a ‘‘sentimental grievance ” to the Noman 


Catholics of Ireland. This is a good instance of that kind of 
clever stupidity which probably does more harm in the world 


than simple stupidity. ‘I'ranslated into the language of common 


Jacobin infidelity. | sense, a sentimental grievance means a grievance which is no 

I believe there are fire-cating Protestants in both [reland and | 
England who would rejoice to believe that this was true; who | 
think that the Roman Catholic form of Christianity is worse than | 
atheism, and that she whom all generations shall call blessed is a 
worse idol than ‘Cotytto or Venus, Astarte or Ashtaroth.” I. 


injury, but only an insult. Ov/y an insult! Men resent insults 
far more than injuries, and I believe they are right. 

But I do not wish to overstate the case. ‘The Established 
Church is not in any direct way a cause of political disaffection, 
and it is not by any means an object of hatred among the 
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peasautry; on the contrary, the established clergy are liked as 
men. ‘The effect of the present relation between the Churches 
in preventing the growth of a good political feeling in Ireland 
is indirect and unobvious, but, I believe, none the less real. While 
it exists, the Roman Catholic priest cannot be thoroughly and 
heartily well affectel to the Government that keeps it up; he is 
one of the people, and his feelings must, even if he did not wish 
it, be communicated to them. 

It is equally true, however, that the clergy of the Established 
Church are a most exemplary and valuable body of men; they 
are one of the few civilizing influences in the rural parts of Ireland, 
and their withdrawal would be a grievous loss to the poor, and to 
society generally. We must have religious equality, but it would 
be incomparably better to attain it by raising the Roman Catholic 
Church than by depressing the Protestant. 

By establishing religious equality, you will convert the Roman 
Catholic Church into your firm ally; and, though its power is 
threatened by this new Jacobinical power of Fenianism, the 
Roman Catholic Church is still immensely powerful in Ireland ; 
more powerful over three-fourths of the country, indeed, than all 
other powers put together, except that one which commands the 
Army. 

But though this will remove an otherwise insurmountable obstacle 
to the reconciliation of the Irish people to you, it will not of itself 
effect that reconciliation. Whatis essentially needed for that pur- 
pose is an equitable settlement of the question of the tenure of land. 
As Michelet says that the small proprietors are France, so it may be 
said with equal truth that the tenants-at-will are Ireland, and what 
Ireland, above all, needs is the establishment of a system of tenure 
that shall be just to them. It is not my present purpose to detail 
how I would do this, and no one, perhaps, could write out a plan 
for the purpose that would not need much modification before it 
was fit to become law. I will only remark that the question can- 
not be solved if you persist in supporting the landlords’ view of 
the rights of property. ‘They will cling with desperate tenacity 
to the right of arbitrarily evicting the tenant and confiscating his 
improvements : few of them do this, but they will not voluntarily 
give up the power of doing it, and itis the possibility of this being 
done that makes the tenant's position so unhappy. You in Eng- 
Jand have not yet begun to face this part of the question. Putting 
Mr. Bright’s scheme out of the question, as I do not think 
that either Mr. Bright himself or any one else believes in it, 
English politicians have as yet made up their minds only to such 
schemes as that of perfect free trade in land, and such a change in 
the law of landlord and tenant as would practically compel the 
use of written instruments in all dealings with the letting of land. 
Free trade in land would ultimately work a social change for the 
better, but this would take a long time, and at first it might only 
increase the feeling of uneasiness and discontent by introducing a 
new set of landlords, with less liberality of feeling and less respect 
for usages than the old gentry, as indeed the operation of the 
Landed Estates’ Court is already doing to some extent. And the 
practically compulsory use of written instruments in the case of 
yearly tenancies, which would have been the effect of the Govern- 
ment Bill of 1866, though it might work well when the people had 
got accustomed to it, would, I believe, at first deepen the existing 
discontent, by forcing a set of new customs on an ignorant people, 
without giving them any new guarantees. 

In conclusion, I say, be wise in time; concede the just claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the tenant farmers ; and you will 
have Ireland for your ally, like Scotland. And the reconciliation 
of Ireland might make the difference between strength and weak- 
ness in a war with any maritime power; between, for instance, 
ability or inability to defend Constantinople, Egypt, Belgium, or 
Canada. But if you are not wise in time, you may have in the 
next generation, with the increase of American influence and the 
decline of the power of the Roman Catholic Church, a race of 
Irishmen whom no justice will reconcile, and who will feel towards 
you as the Italians felt towards Austria, and as the Poles feel 
towards Russia.—I am, Sir, &c., JoserH Joun Murpry. 

Belfast, September 28, 1867. 





MEN VERSUS SHEEP IN AUSTRALIA. 

[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SpecTator.”] 
Sir,—Your pleasant correspondent, ‘* Wild Ass,” makes some state- 
ments in his letter of last Saturday which may, I think, mislead 
public opinion as to the true nature of the Australian land laws. 
Allow me to say something on the other side. 

First, how much land is really wanted for agriculture ? 
Ass” says, “ Two or three hundred thousand acres 


* Wild 





grow more than enough wheat to feed the whole population in 
Victoria.” ‘The average of wheat grown to the acre being under 
12 bushels in Victoria, a population of 640,000 would only get 
5} bushels a head from 300,000 acres. But a country cannot sub- 
sist entirely on wheat, and the system of farming without rotation 
of crops is commonly thought to have something to do with low 
returns in Australia. In South Australia, with one-fourth the 
population of Victoria, 555,000 acres were under cultivation in 
1862. In other words, from 2,000,009 to 3,000,000 acres are 
really required to make Victoria self-supporting. Ilas * Wild 
Ass” forgotten that the late agitation for land was very much 
promoted by the large sums which the colony had to pay for 
imported corn in 1864? 

As to the Australian land-sale systems, it is true the squatters 
think them unjust everywhere. Like the fish in the fable, the 
sheep-farmers have been offered their choice to be eaten raw, to 
be eaten cooked, or to be eaten with vinegar, and they would 
rather not be eaten at all. But they have never pointed out a 
system that would suit themselves and give the people cheap 
land. They object, with great justice, to the New South Wales 
system of free selection, by which any vagabond may pick out a 
section of forty acres, containing the best water-holes in a run, 
force the Government to survey it at great expense, and then 
compel the squatter to ransom himself at a fancy price from an 
unwelcome neighbour. ‘They object equally in South Australia to 
‘**the simple plan of putting up Crown land in small blocks to the 
highest bidder,” because it tempts the squatter to buy the land at 
any price with borrowed mouey, sooner than let his run be cut up ; 
causes a competition under which small capitalists cannot buy at 
all, or private agreements by which Government is defrauded; and 
ultimately forces the Ministry to bring more land into the market 
than the population can take up with economy. It was to meet 
these difficulties that the Victorian system was devised. The idea 
was to put up the land for sale in such quantities, that the 
squatters should not be able to find money for buying it; to give 
every man the chance of purchasing on easy terms by the ballot; 
and to protect the squatters against men of straw by binding pur- 
chasers to reside for three years, spending money on their land, 
and not selling it. The system was too complicated, and I make 
no doubt the objections advanced by ‘‘ Wild Ass” are more 
or less substantial. On the other hand, it has attracted 
settlers from the neighbouring colonies, and Victoria last year 
produced corn in such quantities that instead of importing she is 
able to export. It may be true, as ‘* Wild Ass” thinks, that 
“three out of four have small chance of succeeding honestly ” in 
farming. But the same thing has been repeatedly said in other 
colonies; and practical men, connected with squatting, have been 
ready to prove at any time during the last ten years that the 
farming interest in South Australia was bankrupt, although it has 
gradually risen to the very highest rank in the production of 
wealth. Perhaps the young gentlemen who are no longer able to 
find sheep runs may do worse than take to agricultural farming. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. P, 

P.S.—There is another slight difficulty, by the bye, which I dare 
say ‘‘ Wild Ass ” will clear up in his next letter. The acreage of 
Victoria is nearly as large as that of Great Britain, and railroads 
are only in their infancy. How are Portland, Castlemaine, Mel- 
bourne, and The Ovens to draw their supplies from a single 
agricultural district twenty miles square ? 


A PLEA FOR SHEFFIELD. 

(fo tne Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sim,—The sad disclosures which have recently taken place in 
connection with Trades’ outrages in Sheffield must necessarily 
place the town in a disadvantageous light for persons at a distance, 
who have no other means of forming a judgment than are afforded 
by the public prints. But it has now become a fashion to abuse 
the place with a warmth which the facts do not justify. It is 
difficult, in opposition to an organ so powerful as the Saturday 
Review, to get a fair hearing for an appeal against unjust condem- 
nation. May I, then, call in aid your widely read columns, while I 
endeavour to show how greatly the Saturday has been deceived in. 
what it assumes to be facts? I will then leave it to your readers 
to say whether its reproaches are deserved. 

The particular article to which I allude is one contained in the 
issue of the 2nd inst., and entitled, ‘* The Sheffieldism of Shef- 
field.” Speaking of what he is pleased to term the “ terrorized 
cowardice and helplessness ” of ‘‘the chief men and honourable 
of Sheffield,” the reviewer goes on to say, ‘* We cannot recall to 
our recollection any indignation meeting, or any spirited policy 
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adopted, or even any straightforward resolution passed by Shef- 


field authority.” I beg to refer to the following copy of a 
resolution passed at a special general meeting of the Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce, held at the Cutlers’ Hall in the month of 
July last. If itis not ‘ straightforward,” I must say I should 
be thankful to be shown where it fails to be so :— 

Rsolved,—* That the members of this Chamber have long been 
unable to resist the conviction that the outrages which have become so 
notorious in this and other towns were instigated by Trades’ Unions, 
notwithstanding that their official members repudiated and denounced 
such complicity, and even offered rewards for the apprehension of the 
miscreants who had perpetrated such outrages. All doubt having now 
been removed by the confessions made before the Investigation Commis- 
sioners by the very persons who suggested, paid for, and committed the 
deeds at Sheffield, this Chamber, watching over the commercial interests 
of the town, is imperatively called upon to join in the general expression of 
abhorrence of such crimes, and to state its opinion that the principles which 
suggested them are not only incompatible with the commercial interests 
of the kingdom, but oppressive and degrading to the most intelligent 
and excellent portion of the workmen themselves. The Chamber regards 
with satisfaction the terms in which various Trades’ Unions have ex- 
pressed their condemnation of these atrocities, but it is of opinion that 
something more than sentiment is called for. If they are ever to 
command the confidence of the public, or of the respectable portion of 
their own members, it must be made known that those who have 
destroyed or mutilated books, falsified accounts, and abstracted money 
are dismissed, and such acts must be rendered impossible in future. 
And this meeting requests the Council of the Chamber to communicate 
with Her Majesty’s Government, praying that such measures may be 
submitted to Parliament as, in their judgment, will secure the freedom 
of labour and of commerce, as well as the protection of life and pro- 
perty.” 

Leaving the question of outrages, the reviewer then proceeds 
to give currency to certain statements made by an anonymous 
pamphleteer, which he designates as ‘superfluous proofs of 
Sheffield imbecility, and incapacity, and sullen indifference to 
duty.” Weare told, ‘‘ The Sheffield Infirmary is disgracefully 
neglected.” I answer, this is not true. The Infirmary may 
experience, in common with other charitable institutions supported 
by voluntary contributions, a difficulty in increasing its receipts 
in proportion to its increasing wants. But it is enabled to 
minister largely, and does so minister, to the sick poor ; it is care- 
fully attended to; and presided over, as is its weekly Buard, by 
our large-hearted Vicar, always ready to help a good cause with 
hand, and heart, and purse, it is secure from being ‘‘ disgracefully 
neglected.” 

Next, ‘the Cambridge Local Examinations suffered because 
no Sheffield man could be found to take the chair.” Why, the 
very day before this article appeared, the distribution of prizes 
and certificates to the boys of the Sheffield Centre was presided 
over by Mr. William Overend, Q.C., a Sheffield man born and 
bred ; and the figures showed that Sheffield had sent in a greater 
number of boys, who passed in honours, than any other town in 
Yorkshire, and even more thaa Leeds and Wakefield combined. 
Let me here mention, by way of proof, how the Sheffield Local 
Examinations have ‘‘ suffered,” that, for two successive years, the 
Sheffield Collegiate School sent in the first boy in all England in 
honours; and in one of those years, a boy who was within one 
mark of the first among the juniors of all England. I may add, 
also, that I have been told by one of the examiners who have con- 
ducted the examinations here, that Sheffield has a rather high 
reputation at Cambridge. 

Once more, ‘‘ the Social Science Congress could only meet in a 
singing saloon.” ‘True, the opening meeting was held in a theatre 
which would accommodate som2 2,000 persons; but the work 
of the sections was carried on with ample accommodation 
in the Council Hall, in the Music Hall, in the Cutlers’ Hall, and 
in the noble rooms of the School of Art itself, I may remark, in 
passing, one of the largest and most successful of these schools. 
And yet we are told that ‘ Sheffield has no public hall.” 

I could adduce other misstatements and perversions of facts 
if I dared to ask for further space from you. I could also show 
how, in times of public calamity, Sheffield has nobly responded 
to the call of humanity, and poured forth aid from that abund- 
ance with which God has enriched her with a warm heart and 
liberal hand. True, there is this one ‘‘ damned spot,” which it 
will take many years to efface. But the place has many virtues, 
many excellences. Its leading men are not sullen incapables, in- 


sensible of public spirit and duty, nor are its working-men all of 
the type and character of Broadhead.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Smirn, Secretary of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
and Vice-Consul of France and Italy. 





DIVES AND LAZARUS. 

“Lazarus, that weary Lazarus again !— 

Why can’t a man rest quiet?” So Dives spake 

With Lazarus’ petition in his hand. 

Then laying it on the table, let it wait 

‘Through all the courses of the sumptuous feast, 

‘Vill came the olives and the dark red wine. 

And then he broke the seal, and thus he read: — 

** Right Reverend Father,” so the letter rau 

(For Dives was a Bishop), ** may a man, 

Most poor in all things, but in that most poor 

Wherein he should be rich, most poor in faith, 

Have from you ghostly counsel and advice ? 

{ only ask the parings of the feast, 

Io which you, furnished unto all good works, 

Rich in a faith which mountains can remove, 

Sit day by day, deeming you feed on Christ.” 

Here Dives stoppel, with an impatient word : — 

‘* Advice,” he said, ‘‘I gave the man advice, 

To keep his living and to hold his tongue, 

And now he pesters me,—at dinner, too!” 

Then he read on :—‘* My Lord, that I might prove, 

At least, that I am honest, I resigne 1 

This day all benefits that I received, 

In virtue of the doctrines which I held, 

But hold no longer. Poor am I indeed 

In purse, and yet the weight of poverty 

More lightly presses than the weight of doubt, 

And fiercer is the craving of the soul 

Than huuger of the flesh. My sores cry out, 

Wounded [ lie in darkness, seeking light.” 

And so it ended. Dives turned it o'er 

Once and again, as if he sought within 

Something he did not find there, and his face, 

Courteous, comfortable, and bland, expressed 

Utter bewilderment. It seemed to him, 

As much as if a man of choice preferred, 

‘That Christmas night, the bitter cold outside, 

The howling wind, that wailed as if its voice 

The woe of all the human race expressed :— 

‘The wide wild moor, with heaps of driven snow, 

To that room, bright with artificial light, 

Filled full with all the good things of this world. 

Thus Dives in his microcosm deemed 

Of him who sought the Infinite outside. 

And Dives wrote that Lazarus was to blame, — 

Such doubts were sent as punishment for sin ; 

And as a righteous man ne’er begs his bread, 

So a good man can never come to doubt. 

All was as clear as day in Dives’ eyes, 

From Genesis to the Apocalypse. 

And on he prosed some pages. At the end 

He wrote :—* If after all convincing words 

Like these I send, you choose to starve in soul, 

I cannot help you further. I must beg, 

As one on whom the eyes of all the world 

Are fixed, though all unworthy [Dives here 

Paused with a thrill of sweet humility], 

That I have not the scandal at my door, 

And in my diocese, of doubt like yours.” 

‘Thus Lazarus was driven forth to starve. 


BOOKS. 
—_—>———_ 
LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE.* 
Ir is probable that to a great majority of English readers, even 
among those who have devoted some attention to linguistic science, 
the name of Professor Whitney is as yet unfamiliar, and we shall 
therefore do well to premise that to stulents who have traced the 
phenomena of language back to remoter sources it is well and 
honourably known. ‘The vigorous growth of the American Oriental 
Society, whose transactions have for some years furnished a valu- 
able auxiliary to European scholars, is largely due to Mr. Whit- 
ney’s indefatigable zeal, and there is probably no living Sanskrit 
scholar whose opinion is received with more consideration, in 
Germany as well as in England, or whose reputation is founded 
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upon a more solid basis of earnest and conscientious work. Iuto 
the nature, variety, and extent of his learned labours this is not | 
the place to enter, but it is important to add that in the estima- | 
tion of those distinguished scholars who have been accepted in | 
England as popular authorities in the science of language, Mr. 
Whitney liolds a high plac2. We shall thus encourage those who 
have acquainted t':emselves with the generally received methods 
of piilo‘ogical research to believe that we are not recommending 
to them a teacher of some new scheme, but one who will assist 
them in putting the assertions, conclusions, and conjectures of 
others to the test of experiment and true analogy, and whose 
corroboration of results will prompt fresh confidence in the value 
of linguistic evidence. 

Notwithstanding the increase] attention which the study of 
language has attracted during the last few years, we venture to 
opine that the question, Why do I speak as I do? has as yet 
suggested itself clearly to comparatively few minds. The im- 
portance of the question grows upon us as we endeavour to find 
its solution, and we come at last to see that a fall, satisfactory, 
and sufficient answer to it involves three periods of study, —first, 
the investigation and comparison of the facts or phenomena of 
language, by which we mean its oral and written expression, 
present and past ; secondly, an examination of the various pro- 
cesses of linguistic development, and of the modes by which 
language becomes enriched with the means of designating new 
conceptions, and representing new opinions; and thirdly, an 
inquiry as to how, in the first instance, outward and audible 
tokens were founl to communicate physical and intellectual 
impressions. 

The investigation an1l comparison of the facts of language, as 
manifested in the speech of different races and nations, lies at the 
base of what is callel the scienc: of language, and the rapid 
accumulation of facts drawn from a region so extensive, and io 
many instances so difficult of access, does infinite credit to the 
industry of linguistic scholars. Out of the vast storehouse of 
knowledge which has thus been placed at our command, we can 
do no more than select three or four valuable specimens, and 
endeavour to illustrate by their aid some typical processes of 
linguistic development. It is said that the first Czesar derived his 
name from some fact of his life. Whether the name was derived 
from the manner of his birth (@ cso matris utero), which has 
given a name also to a particular surgical operation, or from his 
being born with long hair (cesaries), or from his slaying a Manri- 
tanian elephant (cesar in the speech of that country), is unim- 
portant. But this Cee:ar coming to be the foremost man of all 
his time, his name was assumed as a constant title of the Roman 
Emperors, was not only claimed by the Kaiser of Germany, as 
their legitimate representative, but passed also to the Czar of 
Russia, and thus became the equivalent of ‘Emperor ” in two of the 
most important languages of modern Europe,—a very remarkable 
instance of the elasticity of linguistic materials. ‘The third per- 
son in the triad of European Emperors acquired his title by a more 
contemplative process. If, again, we take the compound denomi- 
nation electric telegraph and investigate its origin, we shall find 
that its factors were established in our language by very different 
processes. ‘‘ Klectric ” means, literally, ‘* of the nature of amber,” 
and the word has acquired its present signification from the quality 
which it represents having first been recogniz:d in the attractive 
power of amber when rubbed. ‘The word telegraph, on the other 
hand, was manufactured by a contemplative process out of the 
treasures of the Greek language, by some person anxious to find 
a definite verbal expression for a particular agent of physical 
activity. Perhaps no word more conveniently illustrates the 
enrichment of language by a similar process than the Latin word 
positus, * put,” * placed.” It has produced a numerous and vigor- 
ous progeny in such words as“ position,” “‘ posture,” and ‘ post,” with 
all their different nvances of meaning, and their compounds, ‘‘impo- 
sition,” ‘* composition,” ‘* supposition,” ‘‘imposture,” ‘* compost,” 
“*posthorse,” ‘+ postboy,” &c. But besides these two processes, which 
we may call the arbitrary and thecontemplative processes,—although 
definitions are always liable to objection when the materials to 
which they are applied run into each other at all sorts of angles,— 
we must take prominent note of another process, which we shall call 
the impulsive. ‘* When the first schooner ever built, on the coast of 
Massachusetts,” says Mr. Whitney, ‘slid from her stocks and 
floated gracefully upon the water, the chance exclamation of an 
admiring bystander, ‘Oh! how she scovns !’ drew from her 
contriver and builder the answer, ‘ A scoouer let her be then !’ and 
made a new English word.” Public usage has confirmed this word, 
because there was recognized in it a peculiar fitness and adapta- 





tion to the thing designated. It undoubtedly suggests a connec- 


tion with the expressions ‘* scud,” “skim,” ** skin,” but it is im- 
possible to attribute its origin to any derivative or reflective 
process in the mind of the speaker. 

In these illustrations, few as they necessarily are, but decisively 
indicative of different processes in the growth of language, we 


_ have not left the terra firma of linguistic facts, but between these 


and the last home of linguistic investigation, the knowledge of 


how language originated, there lies a vast, unexplored land of 


conjecture. And to us it seems that the line of further investiga- 
tion must be determined by the projection of these processes. To 
the causes which influence the growth and development of 
language we cannot but ascribe some subtle and intimate connec- 
tion with its origin. ‘They are not antagonistic, though working 
by different methods, but supplemental and auxiliary, while in an 
essential particular they all agree, for they all point to language 
as a product of the conscious actions of human beings. It is of 
the first importance to bear this in mind in discussing the origin 
of language. Mr. Whitney's views on this point are admirably 
and fully developed. We will briefly summarizz: them in his own 
words :— 

“The origin of language is divine in the same sense in which man's 
nature, with all its capacities and acquirements, physical and moral, is 
a divine creation; it is human in that it is brought about through that 
nature, by human instrumentality. .... It is but a childish philoso- 
phy which can see no other way to make out a divine agency in human 
language than by regarding that agency as specially and miraculously 
efficient in the first stage of formation of language. We may fairly 
compare it with the wisdom of the little girl, who, on being asked who 
made her, replied. ‘God made me a little baby so high’ (dropping her 
hand to within a foot of the floor), ‘and J grew the rest.’ The power 
which originates is not to be separated from that which maintains and 
develops; both are one, one in their essential nature, one in their 
general mode of action.” 

The eminent scholars to whom we are indebted for their in- 
dustry in the collection of linguistic facts, and for the scientific 
manner in which they have discussed them, have shown some 
acerbity in the vindication of their own theories as to the origin of 
language. ‘To two theories, techuically called the onomatopoetic 
and the interjectional, Mr. Max Miiller has applied the sarcastic 
nomenclature of the bow-wow and pooh-pooh theories, while that 
which he himself has announced has been stigmatized as the ding- 
dony theory. We shall venture to call it the impulsive theory, and 
to suggest its connection with what we have styled the impulsive 
process in the development of language. It is briefly this,—that 
man follows a law which runs through nearly the whole of nature, 
in obedience to which everything that is struck, rings. Man, 
therefore, according to this theory, was a kind of bell, and when 
an idea struck him, he rang. But this creative faculty became 
extinct when its object was fulfilled. Mr. Whitney summarily dis- 
misses this theory, on the ground that it lacks the elements of 
true analogy, and is entirely unsupported by argument or 
illustration. He himself, while claiming a “‘ noteworthy degree of 
importance” for the interjectional theory,—according to which lan- 
guage originated out of the natural sounds which man utters in a 
state of excited feeling,—is inclined to think that the capabilities 
of the onomatopoetic theory are ‘ especially great and undeniable.” 
This theory sustains the pretension that auimals were denominated 
from their characteristic utterances, and that from these, as well 
as from the imitative expressions used to designate the noises of 
inanimate nature,—such as rustling, crackling, crashing,—a suffi- 
cient store of radical words was originated to serve as the germs 
of language. ‘Thus, for instance, from ‘ cock,” regarded as an 
abbreviative imitation of cuck-a-doodle-dvo ! are said to come, by 
allusion to the bird’s pride and strut, the words coquette, cockade, 
the cock of a gun, to cock one’s eye, to cock the head on one side, 
a cocked hat, and so on. Between the onomatopoetic and the 
interjectional theories Mr. Whitney thiaks there is no real discord- 
ance, and that the definition of the one might be extended to in- 
clude the other. In this we entirely agree with him; but we 
think further, that in the present state of linguistic, and still 
more of physical science—for in the ultimate stages of investiga- 
tion these two sciences must go hand in hand together, the fore- 
ruoners of theology and history—it is premature to reject that 
other theory advocated by Mr. Max Miiller. For ourselves, as 
we have already suggested, we believe that it stands in subtle con- 
nection with an important process in the development of language, 
aud in this process we believe that ‘ the creative faculty, which 
gave to each conception, as it thrilled for the first time 
through the brain, a phonetic expression,” still survives in modi- 
fied and limited activity. We see no reason to doubt that the 
origin of language, like its growth and development, was operated 
by causes which, to use a homely but vigorous metaphor, dove- 
tailed into each other, and though apparently antagonistic, like 
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the doctrines of fixed fate and free will, were supplemental to each 
other and auxiliary. 

And here we must close our task. It is our duty rather to 
suggest than to illustrate and explain. We have only cut 
out, so to speak, a hasty siliouette of the features of language 
which Mr. Whitney has so happily and so correctly photographed. 
The scheme of linguistic study which we have indicated by a line 
he has filled in with many picturesque details, and with great 
precision of method. 


THE ROMANCE OF A GARRET.* 

‘Tue author of this book, Mr. Sydney Whiting, is a true humorist, 
and may even prove to be one of no mean order. We do not remem- 
ber for many years to have met with any character sketched with 
richer humour than Patrick O’Aisey, the Anglo-Irish editor, who 
figures so prominently in this unequal and inartistic book. It is 
a character saturated with the true Irish essence,—that good- 
humoured disproportion of ideas and motives which seems in itself a 
stroke of Nature’s humour,—that light heart which associates on 
equal terms the most trivial concerns with the most momentous, the 
gravest ends with the lightest, the most urgent necessities with 
the most superfluous flashes of enjoyment. ‘The character of such 
an Irishman as THe O’Aisey is in itself the proof that there is 
infinite humour as well as infinite austerity in the purpose of 
creation, and admirably has Mr. Whiting worked it out, so as 
to make it at once a rich store of laughter, and a most in- 
structive comment on the sublime irrationality which drives 
Englishmen to madness, in their attempt to govern that inconse- 
quent race, Almost every word that comes out of O’Aisey’s mouth 
is an illustration of this character,—his similes are as humorous 
as his actions, and from the same2 cause, the piebald way in which 
the sublime is spotted with the common-place, the beautiful with 
the grotesque, shrewdness with childlike folly, the most unprinci- 
pled selfishness with equally unprincipled generosity. ‘Take his 
sarcasm on the great Butcher grievance, which, though by no 
means the best, is one of the most separable of his orations :— 

“¢Tt's the butchers, Colonel! Matrimony would be an excellent in- 

stitution in its way, but is spoiled by the butchers, and those horrible 
‘carnaria tabernw’ with headless beasts in a row; and the necessity 
of buying a portion thereof is an offence to the sensibilities of an Irish 
gentleman. When I have a seat in Parliament, I'll get an Act to close 
those infamous temples, with their floors of sanguineous sawdust, odour 
of carnage, and a general look inside of an under-done aurora borealis on 
a horizon of fat—a lovely metaphor, though a little strained perhaps, 
but quite worthy the callipedia in my fertile brain. As for the high 
priests, with their purple garments, sacrificial glaive, hieroglyphics 
called bills, and insolence to the vestal virgin or servant-maid you send 
to expostulate at the ruin they’re bringing to your hearth and home, 
I'd send them to the shambles, and see how they like a little delicate 
decollation.—I would, on my honour, Colonel.’ ” 
Or take this dissertation on debt, which has all the Irish dash and 
ingenuity, with the humour to apply to individual debt, what is in 
some measure really true of a popular debt contracted by Govern- 
ment :— 

“O’Aisey would speak of debt as a blessing. I remembor his say- 

ing, when I expressed a holy horror of owing a sovereign to any one, 
‘Debt, sirr, is the greatest boon sent into the world! it’s betther than 
hope even; and the story of Pandora’s box will remain a wake inven- 
tion till they revise it, and make debt as the blessing left at the 
bottom. The greather the amount of debt, the greather the boon; 
and if it’s subdivided among a number of intelligent people, so much the 
betther, fora number of intelligent people take an interest in you, and 
not till then. How solicitous they are after your health ; how delighted 
when they hear you are likely to get an appointment; and how they 
help you up the laddher; with what delicacy as to the risks of travelling 
thoy keep you at home; and how they glory in your success, whatever 
it may be. Even in your private affairs they take a personal interest ; 
and it may so happen they'd sooner ye had a chronometer in your 
pocket, jewelled in twenty holes, than a Geneva thing that requires 
shaking when ye want it to go. Ah, me boy! it’s the perfection of 
happiness when yer fellow-craters take a rale interest in your move- 
ments, and there’s nothing like debt to accomplish the same.’ ” 
Patrick UO’ Aisey, or The O’Aisey, as he should be called, is always 
and everywhere equally good, aud there is a harum-scarum fertility 
about his images an] thoughts which shows that the author, if not 
himself an Irishman, has an imagination never at fault for an 
illustration of his conception. 

There are other things which show the humorist in this book, 
especially many of the remarks of the lodging-housekeeper, Mrs. 
Skinner; but she is very inferior to ‘The O’Aisey, being in’ fact 
generally quite out of drawing, both in character and in speech, 
though usually amusing enough. Her dialect itself, also, is 


clearly an artificial composition, never spoken by any living Eng- } 


lishwoman. <A lodging-housekeeper in Mrs. Skinner's position 
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j was much too good. We may add that the character of Dorot 


would be utterly unlikely to use ‘‘ denige” for ‘‘ deny,” like Mrs, 
Gamp; or “‘sivrin ” for “ sovereign,” or ‘‘ notfin” for “‘ nothing.” 
(She would, in all probability, have pronounced it ‘‘nothink.”) Her 
bad grammar and ill distributed h’s might be natural, but the 
malformations of her words ‘are not a lodging-house keeper's 
malformations at all, but arbitrary manufactures of the author's, 
And her sentiments are even more capriciously and arbitra. 
rily manufactured than her dialect. Nothing can be more un- 
natural than her panegyric (4% J: ‘Thomas More) on her friend 
and assistant, Dorothea, whom the hero ultimately marries, or 
the whole conversation in which this fancy lodging-house keeper 
weighs the pros and cons for her lolger’s step in marrying a sort 
of upper servant. The dialect and the sentiment of the following 
passage, for instance, are alike utterly artificial :— 

“ ¢ Well, sir, it’s nataral you shouldn’t understand parables, and wot 

I moan is this: Him as made all things—for I wouldn't name no nama, 
cos it’s profane, sir,—must have had a long time to form all this par- 
ticular world; and all the while when He was making of the seas, and 
of the skies, and of the trees, and of the water, fresh and salt, and of the 
wegetables, and of the beastes, that awfulé (like them one sees at the 
Christial Pallas), all the while, says He, “ Wait a bit and you'll see what 
is coming by and by.” And sure enough, after getting tired of calling 
forth all them ugly critturs, B, A, Moth, Hick-the-Sore-Eye, Master Don 
Maggy-Thereon, and others more horrible still, with names like 
Christians, He made ’oman—lovely ’oman—out of His last and brightest 
smile; and I'll ask you, sir, whether Dorry Vance isn’t as good a speci- 
men as ever came out of the primal mould; and tho’ she’s ‘umble, and 
a needlewoman, as was in seeming, not all the queens as ever was 
crowned can trace their pedigree further back’ard nor Dorry, for she 
goes back for der origin right into the hands of her Creator, she does.’ 
—'Brava, Mrs. Skinner! you certainly do not serve out niggardly 
measure of praise when you like a person.’—‘ Lor, sir! there’s them as 
does, and them as doesn’t; and do you know, sir’ (lowering her voice to 
a sort of confidential whisper), ‘I once seed Dorry with noffin on.’— 
‘Good Heavens, Mrs. Skinnor!’ exclaimed I, half starting from my 
chair, ‘Iam perfectly shocked at such a speech !’—‘ Shocked, sir!’ said 
she, with great dignity, and speaking crescendo again; ‘are you shocked 
at the rows and rows of figgers with noffin on at the Christial Pallas and 
other places ? Don’t jump to conclusions, sir, as unworthy of yourself as 
of me, a woman turned of fifty. Do you think J'd speak in a lightsome 
or porient way of dear, dear Dorry Vance? No, sir, I'd cut my tongue 
in pieces fust; but I say agin—and no westal wirgin could say it with 
more purity—I say agin, I once saw Dorry Vance with nolfin on, a 
stepping out of a bath, and as I held a lavender scented towel to dry 
her, sir, thinks I to myself, if every hempress as ever sat upon a throne 
were to take a bath with Dorry, leaving of their hermine, and jewels, 
and fine linen, and golden tissue, and trailing garments at the door, and 
Dorry were put in amongst ’em, with her ’umble westures left outside 
also, I’d defy all the hangels in ’eaven to say who was queen and who 
commoner. It’s the dress and external circumstances as makes a 
monarchy, sir, as you know better nor I do; and Dorry Vance might 
ascend a throne to-morrow, if limbs like an ivory goddess, and loveliness 
of form in general, wur the qualities chosen for hexaltation to that ’ere 
dignity. Dear, dear Dorry! You've got a treasury, you has, Mr. 
Anthony, sir; and I'll say no more at this sitting, cos its affecting to my 
‘art—and after all, sir, I’m not a werry strong ‘oman.’ ” 
When you consider, first, that Mrs. Skinner is Mrs. only by brevet 
rank, being an excellent old spinster, as we are expressly informed, 
this last passage of panegyric on a young woman to whom her gen- 
tleman-lodger had just engaged herself, is perhaps as undramatic 
as it is possible to conceive. But Mrs. Skinner is throughout the 
book a mere mouthpiece for any oddity that occurs to the author 
which cannot be otherwise gotin. She is not a woman, but a voice 
for miscellaneous blunders, often humorous, and misspellings often 
almost as happy as the best of ‘Thackeray’s,—as, for example, ‘ina 
bay hence,” for ‘‘ in abeyance,”—but neither blunders nor misspel- 
lings are in the least proper to her assumed situation and character. 
On the other hand, her doublings and unscrupulous inventionsin the 
way of clever fibs when fencing with her lodger, are not unworthy 
of having a character to themselves; and one is rather incensed at 
the reckless way in which tke author uses what he might have 
made into a living and effective figure, as a receptacle for all the 
shreds and patches of oddity which he cannot conveniently fasten 
on to any other. 

That Mr. Whiting is not devoid of genuine dramatic insight his 
character of Colonel Stigand,—a sort of cross between Colonel 
Newcome and Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Antiquary,” with an infusion of 
the modern scientific spirit,—scems to show. He is admirably 
drawn in those long, formal colloquies in which he is first intro- 
duced to the reader, though he is rather hardly used in being 
made the mere instrument of the regular common-place romance, 
and sent to Jamaica and back for no earthly purpose, except to 
heighten the hero’s troubles at an important crisis of the tale. 
Colonel Stigand deserved better handling than to be despatched to 
travel about to get up evidence (which is never used) against a 
mulatto poisoner, and to be made to proclaim himself the unele of 
i the heroine, and urgently anxious to endow her with 12,000/. at 
ithe end of the book. ‘That is a stock use for him for which he 
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Vance, slight as the sketch is, shows clearly that the author is no 
vague and empty idealist. 

But it is somewhat remarkable in a book which has so much 
humour and talent as the Romance of a Garret, how very little 
art is shown in the construction of the story, and how needlessly 
the author breaks in upon all dramatic propriety, not only when 
he has something good though inappropriate to say, but even when he 
only wishes to say something which might much better not have 
been said at all. For instance, when the poor littérateur, whose 
history is supposed to be narrated, at last proposes to the upper 
servant, as she then appears, whose beauty and modesty and close 
study of his wants has won his heart, we may surely assume that 
unless he was a very pedantic ass indeed (which he certainly is not 
meant to be), he would not address one whom he believed to be 
almost without any education—and who, in fact, had but little— 
in high-flown classical allusions. Yet he is made to say to her, 
‘«‘ What has the world done for me, Dorry, that I should bow down 
and worship it? Where can I turn to one loving heart amongst 
my own set who would marry me without all those iconoclastic 
forms and ceremonies in settlements and lawyers’ bills, enough 
to make Eros shudder to the very tip of his pinions.” ‘That is 
outrageously out of all nature. ‘The truth is, that the author has 
mixed up his own classical and feeble soliloquy, with the speech 
he puts into his hero’s mouth to this half educated damsel who 
has waited upon him in his lodgings. 

Again, the same sort of gaps and incorporated foreign sub- 
stances, by the intrusion of which the author spoils his 
real dramatic talent, he also sprinkles with unfortunate 
assiduity through this awkwardly patched two-volume story. 
Almost all the first half of the first volume is very poor 
literary ‘‘shop,”—containing much anecdote of the mechanical 
detail of newspaper and magazine contributors’ duties and diffi- 
culties, such as seems to have a sort of mysterious sacredness in 
some people’s eyes, though it is really no better worth recording 
than the detail of a cobbler’s duties and difficulties in learning to 
wax his thread and use his awl, or a grocer’s in wrapping up tea 
and sugar in neat little parcels. ‘The first half of the first volume, — 
did not stray gleams of ability shine out here and there,—would 
certainly be wearisome enough to deter most people from going on 
with the book at all. And even when the life of the book really 
begins, there are too many utterly unmeaning interludes. 
What on earth, for instance, can the visit to the Duke of 
Coalfield’s at the end of the story be thrust upon us for? Is it 
to introduce an aristocratic element pandering to vulgar taste ? 
If so,.the author should scarcely have betrayed that he 
is in the habit of thrusting his knife into salt-cellars at 
friends’ tables, as he does (Vol. I., p. 30), for certainly the Duke 
of Coalfield and his party cannot have looked on unmoved at such 
a proceeding as that. What makes us suspect that the imbecile 
episode at the Duke of Coalfield’s is thrust upon us with some 
half-snobbish design, is the following foolish sentence just before 
that episode :— 


“T would also, while on this purely egotistical theme, emphasize the 
fact, that my associations in life were, to a certain extent, amongst in- 
tellectual men and refined women; and though I have refrained from 
depicting drawing-room scenes of luxury and elegance—the rustling of 
silks, the flutter of fans, the noiseless footfall of lacqueys on velvet car- 
pets, the clumps of wax lights with their tender-tinted souls, the clink 
of the Dresden tea-service, or the low buzz of conversation from the lips 
of lords and ladies lounging on gilt fauteuils, it must not be supposed 
that such scenes (a little more real, perhaps) were unknown to me; but 
as they are described every day by pens more or less eminent, in almost 
every novel one takes up, I have confined myself toa portraiture of the 
more vulgar husk of my working life, and of the events which occurred 
in my humble home in Mrs. Skinner's lodgings.” 

—which, if true, is not quite consistent with the hero’s habit of 
helping himself to salt with his knife. 

Tn short this seems to us the book of a true humorist, who has 
probably not a little dramatic talent, but who is strangely reckless 
and inartistic in its use. Dialect, character, and story are all 
spoiled by strata which seem so foreign to the conception of the 
author, that we wonder at times whether somebody else has not 
written a few words, or a few lines, or a few pages here and there, 
to eke out the MS. The O'Aisey is the only completely conceived 
and completely executed sketch in the book. ‘There is much else 
in it that is clever and humorous, and the sketch of the little 
consumptive thief has a pathos and beauty of its own ; but there 
is scarce anything else the ability of which is not dashed with 
utterly incongruous elements. Nothing strikes us as odder than 
that such a writer as Mr. Whiting, should be able to endure to 
intersperse his best scenes with talk so utterly foreign to his pur- 
pose, or any purpose, as much that we find in these pages. 


SAINT JEROME.* 

Tne two new volumes recently published by M. Amédée Thierry 
are among the most interesting of those which he has devoted to 
that borderland of history between the ancient and modern worlds 
which comprises the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. ‘The 
greater part of the work consists of a biography of the great 
Dalmatian Father, of which M. ‘Uhierry tells us he is not only the 
hero, but really the author, and which might have been termed 
his ‘*memoirs.” ‘The latter third of the second volume, entitled 
** Adventures of a Daughter of Theo.losius,” relates the strange 
romantic career of Placidia, in turn Queen of the Goths and 
Empress of the West, sketching by the way those two singular 
personages, Actius, the conqueror of Attila, and Boniface, the 
betrayer of Africa to the Vandals. 

This shorter work, let it be said by the way, has literally all the 
interest of a novel, and vies, indeed, in incident with the most 
sensational. The daughter of the last great Emperor of Rome, 
young and beautiful, falls in the sack of the Eternal City into the 
hands of the great King of the Goths, Alaric, and from his into 
those of his brother-in-law and successor, Ataulf (our ‘ Adolphus’), 
a barbarian of the barbarians, whose only dream is to abolish 
the Empire, and change “ Rome-land” into ‘ Goth-land.” 
But he falls in love with his captive, and love transforms 
him into a passionate admirer of Roman civilization, anxious 
to restore the Empire through the willing sword and ser- 
vice of his Goths. He marries her; an ex-Emperor sings 
the wedding song; among the wedding gifts is a tray full 
of jewels from the sack of Rome. ‘The daughter of Theodosius 
bears a son to her barbarian husband, and calls him by her father’s 
name; but the child dies, the father is murdered by a groom, all 
the pent-up barbarism of the Gothic race bursts forth again ; the 
next king, Sigeric, makes Placidia walk twelve miles in front of his 
horse in a crowd of captives ; his successor, again, Wallia, sells her 
back to her brother Honorius for 600,090 measures of wheat. She 
is next forced to marry a Roman general, Constantius, an 1 ambi- 
tion now seems to replace love in her heart. Without affection 
for her second husband, she obtains honour after honour for her 
son Valentinian, for herself, and for her husband, who receives 
from her brother the title and the purple mantle of an emperor. 
But he dies six months after, and Placidia takes possession of her 
brother’s palace at Ravenna, where, surroundsd by a guard of 
Goths, Ataulf’s gift to her, she rules her weaker brother Honorius 
and the Western Empire. ‘Then a darker shadow still falls upon 
her life. She becomes the object of her brother's incestuous pas- 
sion, which in turn, repelled, passes into furious hatred. Brother 
and sister have each their partizans; blood is shed in the quarrel. 
She is driven from Ravenna to Rome, reduced to poverty, relieved 
by the generosity of Count Boniface, who sends her from Africa 
money and means of transport to Constantinople; nearly ship- 
wrecked on the Adriatic, disgraced and put in seclusion by Theo- 
dosius IT., Emperor of the East, on reaching Constantinople ; then, 
on the death of Honorius, restored, as well as her son, to all former 
diguities, and sent back to Italy to rule as Regent in his name. 
Here, whilst signalizing herself as the restorer of the Catholic 
policy of her father, ‘Theodosius L., she shows her gratitule to 
Count Boniface by showering honours upon him. Bat a false 
friend, Aetius, instigates the latter to revolt; le calls the Vandals 
into Africa. ‘Too late the truth is revealed, when Aetius has 
possessed himself of practically supreme power in Europe, and 
Genseric is master of Rome’s chief corn market. Yet Boniface 
returns to Italy, is again invested with the generalship-in-chief 
and the patriciate. He marches against Aetius, defeats his troops, 
but in a personal encounter with him receives a deadly wound ; 
and Aetius, after his death, reconquers influence and dignity. 
Placidia’s career is now practically at an end. She had neglected 
her children; her old age was embittered by the vices of her son, 

falentinian, and the scandalous adventures of her daughter, 
Honoria, who at sixteen or seventeen sent a ring of betrothal by 
a eunuch’s hands to the great barbarian king of the day, the Hun 
Attila. Placidia died at sixty-two, and was buried by her own 
desire in imperial robes, and sitting upon a cypress-woodl throne. 
Surely such a life, dull though its close be, is a romance in itself. 

It is, however, upon his Jerome that M. Thierry has expended 
the most care and labour,—a labour literally of love, since he 
speaks of both “loving” and “admiring” his hero. And no 
doubt there is much to admire in the career of the rough Dalmatian, 
and there must have been much to love, if we may judge by the 
fascination which he seems to have exercised, especially over 
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women. But M. Thierry’s admiration for his hero, whilst it does 
not, indeed, altogether blind him to his faults, or to the mis- 
chievous tendencies of his teachings, yet leads the writer into com- 
plete partizanship as towards Jerome’s opponents. In describing 
these and their motives, he seems quite satisfied to adopt Jerome's 
own words, and repeat all the insults of one who, if he had not 
been recognized as a Father of the Church, would have been 
known simply as the most foul-mouthed satirist of the age. It is 
rather too bad, three centuries after the Reformation, to have to 
receive one’s character of Vigilantius from Jerome’s libels against 
him,—a man who, though the Dalmatian might call him 
‘* Dormitantius,” was wide-awake enough to have anticipated the 
present conclusions of half Christendom as to the worship of the 
saints, religious virginity, fasting, and ceremonial. So, in the 
discussion with Augustin as to the dispute between St. Peter and 
St. Paul, M. Thierry sees nothing in Augustin’s grand vindication 
of moral truth against the Oriental theory, adopted by Jerome, of 
a rehearsed scene between the two apostles, but ‘logical deduc- 
tions ” from a ** philosophical point of view.” Still more painful 
is it to find M. Thierry making it a title of honour for his hero to 
have shared in procuring that posthumous anathematizing of 
Origen, which fills one of the saddest pages in the history of the 
Church of the fifth century. There is something repulsive in all 
posthumous sentences, when the lips are closed for ever that 
should defend themselves ; but how much more so in matters of 
faith! ‘Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth?” Oh, that the Church of Christ should 
have ever forgotten that warning of wise Gamaliel! 

If the reader will be on his guard against M. Thierry’s too easy 
adoption of Jerome’s dislikes and hatreds, of his satires and his 
libels, he will find the work as interesting as it is instructive ; and 
even less so as a full-size portrait of a very remarkable personage, 
than as a series of pictures from one of the most strange and 
stirring epochs of the world’s history, which happens at the same 
time to be one of the least known. ‘The interest, indeed, of 
Jerome’s own life lies in great measure in the frame in which it is 
thus set; for, with one great exception, the man himself is far 
more interesting to posterity by what he was to his con- 
temporaries than by what he left behind. Voluminous as are his 
works, they are not like Augustin’s, such as generation after 
generation of mankind may feed on. They are curious, striking, 
powerful, amusing sometimes, occasionally even touching, often 
marked by rough, strong, common sense, historically most instruc- 
tive, but that is all. M. ‘Thierry has done well to reprint at full 
length Jerome’s famous letter on ‘‘ Virginity ” to Eustochium,—a 
poor girl who seems almost to have been unsexed by name in order 
to render her a less unfit object for the outpouring of Jerome’s 
holy filth. A more powerful deterrent from monachism, to any 
really pure or lofty mind, can hardly be imagined. Jerome shows 
almost at the outset how the austerities of the desert, instead of 
quelling fleshly desires, stimulated them almost to madness, and a 
more curious pathological study than his crude description of this 
terrible state of mind cannot be imagined. But the most repulsive 
feature about the work is the under-current of gross religious selfish- 
ness which runs through it. ‘The writer is of course compelled in 
some way to approve of marriage. But all the deep teaching of 
the Bible, in both its volumes, as to the sacredness of that relation, 
which is the appointed type of God's union with His people, of 
Christ’s union with the Church, is utterly lost upon him. Not 
only has he the miserably bad taste to dwell on the necessary in- 
conveniences and trials of married life, on the burthen of maternal 
duties, as incentives to religious virginity, but, in the face of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, he has the effrontery (it is difficult to 
use a milder word) to write, ‘‘I praise marriage, but because it 
begets virgins for me.” A more audacious blasphemy against the 
divine order of the Family was never uttered by Turk or Mormon. 

It is pleasant to turn from these perversions of Jerome's vigor- 
ous intellect to his really great work, the translating, or it might 
be said the editing, of the Scriptures. Already, before 384, while 
at Rome, as secretary to Pope Damasius, we find him revising upon 
the Greek texts the current Latin translations of the Gospels and 
of the Psalms, of the former of which he tells us there were nearly 
as many versions as there were manuscripts. Some years later, in 
his monastery near Bethlehem, he learns Hebrew and Chaldaic, 
and after revising the old Latin Vulgate of the Old ‘Testament 
from the Greek text of the Hexapla, he undertakes a new transla- 
tion from the original languages. No unmanly, ungodly scruples 


seem to have hampered him for one moment in his search after the 
most correct texts, the aptest renderings—in two words, to use 
his own singular expression, after the ‘‘ Hebrew truth” (veritas 
Hebraica). Of course he raised a hornet’s nest against him 











by so doing. There was then, as we may see there is now, 
a vested interest somewhere in every blunder and false read- 
ing. He was accused of falsifying wherever he corrected, 
of weakening faith whenever he sought to remove an error, 
It would have been better for him, he bitterly declared, 
to plait rush baskets or mat palm leaves together, than to have 
undertaken such a work; none would then bite or reprove him. 
Have we nothing to learn from his example? How long will the 
text of King James’s version remain yet officially unrevised, in the 
face of the accumulation of critical knowledge of the last two 
centuries and a half? In France, as is well known, a late noble 
effort for a revised translation of the whole Bible, by a society 
presided over by M. Amédée Thierry himself, and countenanced 
by some of the highest dignitaries of the French Roman Catholic 
Church, has been checked from Rome. What wonder, whilst 
England herself, half-hearted, dares not put her hand to the work? 

It would be invidious to dwell on a few minor blemishes in M, 
Thierry’s volumes. Whilst perfectly honest, he is apt, as of old, 
—especially when swayed by traditional religious feelings,—to see 
a little more in a text than it contains. Virgines prophete—words 
used by Jerome, after St. Luke, in speaking of Philip the Deacon’s 
four daughters (whom, by the way, M. Thierry reduces to three), 
does not mean “ prophétesses pour prix de leur virginité,” but simply, 
‘‘ virgin prophets.” He is again led away by Romish tradition 
(from which we English are only of late years, on this point, getting 
clear) into confusing the ‘‘deaconesses” with the ‘* widows” of the 
Church, and the reader should be warned that when he intro- 
duces the former word (for instance, in reference to Jerome’s letter 
to Eustochium), it may be quite without authority in the text. 
A more singular mistake, arising from a visible forgetfulness of 
Joshua ix., is where, speaking of the Gibeonites, he translates 
‘‘insidias foederis impetrati,” ** the craft of the league obtained,” by 
** leur alliance violée.” 

But when the worst is said, M. Thierry’s St. Jerome will remain 
as one of the most complete and instructive examples of religious 
biography which the nineteenth century has produced,—not a 
mere piece of book-making, but a real book. 





ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER.* 
CoNSIDERABLE dramatic power utterly wasted. Such is the con- 
clusion at which we have arrived, after painfully reading through 
these closely written volumes, compelled to the task by a 
certain curiosity as to how heavily certain kinds of power may 
be weighted with dullness, frivolousness, and a kind of mental 
dropsy, without utterly breaking down. ‘ 

The province of Fiction is a wide one; it may, in the hands of 
genius, hold the highest and noblest office; no one would pretend 
to deny that it is the garment which often most fitly displays 
while assuming to conceal the figure of truth. Or it may be 
employed by some who, without esoteric purpose of any kind, have 
caught and delineated the passing shades of character, of life, and 
incident with the artistic instinct which is the truest insight, aud 
often unconsciously therefore, a revelation. But under any con- 
ditions we think it is amenable to certain rules which it cannot 
transgress without the risk of being outcast from the pale of true 
art. It is because so much of the fiction with which our tables 
are crowded comes under the censure we apply to this story, that 
we have thought it worth while to notice this book at all. ‘There 
are certain conditions which belong to mental as to physical food ; 
we may like our fare plain or rich, light or substantial, much 
spiced or insipid, but we may reasonably demand that of its kind 
it be genuine; not an ill assorted mass of elements never intended 
to be brought together, and leaving on the unfortunate victim the 
sense of fullness without satisfaction. Much such food is consumed, 
doubtless, to the great loss of the nation’s health, by a large por- 
tion of our population who, ignorant of the simplest laws of 
hygiene, demand only that the cravings of hunger shall be satisfied ; 
and this is precisely the mental condition of many who will be 
absolutely content with the stuff before us. Half unconscious 
what they are reading, aware only that the story is long, will 
serve for more than a moment ‘pour passer le temps,” they 
forget that with such undigested matter they are clogging the 
wheels of the mind, giving the brain chaff instead of wheat to 
grind, and hastening the stage of mental paralysis when the 
drugged intellect is powerless to make further exertion. 

We may seem to write too strongly, when our immediate theme 
is a story which, judged by all common standards, is absolutely 
innocuous ; but we complain of it not as an artificial stimulus 
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(the only evil in life of which some eritics seem conscious), but as | bottom of the crucible oven yet a fleck or two of pure motal. He 
a sleeping draught ; and we complain the more because the | Wished at that moment and with all his heart that he was the man whom 


author (or authoress, as the case may be) has a certain amount 
of dramatic power, which with a little careful cultivation might 


Aynard pictared to himself, that his honour had not been so severely 
tarnished, and his inner life so full of the evil which his selfishness had 
cultivated. If he could begin again from that day—if he had not cal- 


do good service. For instance, the village of Ipham, in which | culated too studiously and ‘laboriously the chances against the man 


the story opens, is so described that we know the place at once, 
are at home in the position, and can fancy the particular inn by no 
means difficult to find, can see the characters come upon the stage 
easily and not ungracefully. Mr. Judge, the broken-down gentle- 
man, victim of some Bubble and Bubble Company ; his daughter, 
the heroine of the story; Delancy, organist of the village church, a 
victim of the same Company, who finds the dull, desolate-looking 
place strangely full to him of life and interest ; a Lady Burlinson, 
and a slightly more than eczentric Hugh Aynird, with his 
housekeeper, who turns out to be Mr. Judge's wife, who has deserted 
him and run away with somebody else; these and some subordi- 
nate characters make up the dramatis persone. But they are 
almost all painfully out of drawing. Anne Judge begins at 
sixteen by avowing her resolution to live aud die Anne J udge, 
Spinster, which resolution we need not say she is enabled to break. 
She is determined to devote her life to her father, who, consigning 
her to the care of a thoroughly good aunt of the extremely 
unpleasant kind, conceals from her the fact that his extreme 
poverty has compelled him to take refuge in a workhouse. She 
becomes a sort of protegée and companion to Lady Burlinson, a 
young, weak widow, engaged to and really in love with one man, 
but fancying herself in love with another. Upon this much of the 
story turns, and the extremely feeble interest we are able to feel 
in anything so highly improbable is sustained or encumbered 
with a rather large amount of mild sensationalism. Hugh 
Aynard has fitted up a shed in a boat-house, which is unap- 
proachable at low tide, and here spends much time when his 
fits of melancholy are upon him; here he rows his friend and 
supposed rival, and proposes the usual amount of brandy and 
pistols, but the interview ends in demonstrative friendship. 
Whenever the story flags, or becomes insipid, as it does very often, 
this “‘ Aynard’s Roost” is at hand as a sort of Cayenne. Here 
Delancy gets knocked down and stunned by Lady Burlinson’s 
brother, who is searching Aynard'’s papers. Here Aynard himself 
returns, after his last misunderstanding with Clara Burlinson, in 
the hope that death will meet him there. And of course the tide 
rises unusually high, and the boat is swept away, and all is hope- 
less, and then comes the rescue. And then there is a frantic scene, 
when Anne’s father, recovering his money, comes to claim her. 
And the housekeeper, half mad with grief at the thought of 
losing her, declares who she is. Only our author's characters are 
never half mad, or anything else on their own responsibility. 
The reader never for a moment loses the sense of their unreality, 
and it is this which deprives the story of even tle faint interest 
it might derive from exciting situations. ‘Take this:— 
“© Vos, Lady Burlinson, for ever,’ said Mr. Judge, sternly, ‘for she 
wishes it as well as we do, and our lives must stand apart from all of 
yours. It is the only course that lies open to her and me. She is not 
sorry?’ and he looked down into Anne's face as his daughter left Lady 
Burlinson’s embrace and took her father’s arm.—* No, not sorry, father.’ 
—'‘Then for ever from this house we take our leave, my lady,’ said the 
old man, proudly.—‘ No, no!’ shrieked a woman's voice from the stair- 
case, and it was a wild, despairing shrick, that caused all faces to look 
upwards and to pale with a new fear. ‘I will not have it—I can bear 
it no longer. Anne, for your mother’s sake, don’t go!’—And then the 
housekeeper at Thirby Cross, from whose lips those words escaped as 
she came rushing down the stairs, was in the hall, and grovelling at the 


feet of Anne Judge, and before a man and woman who rocoiled from 


her with horror in their looks. ‘For the mother's sake—your own 
vy 


mother, Anne—don't go away like this! 


And yet if the writer of this story (we cannot forget the writer 
also of Grandmother's Money) would use the power and even half 
the patience she has exercise1 in spinning this tale to its weary 
length, she might have given us a story worth reading. The 
author who has described George Day has a power, even if it be 
an unpleasant one. Day is a villain, but at 10 moment is he an 
improbable or impossible one ; there are even moments when his 
villany wearies him, and the better nature, never utterly dead, stirs, 
but does not wake. Here he is in the presence of a man who has 
never distrusted him ;— 

“And then Dr. Day appeared crestfallen for awhile, for coals of 
fire were unpleasant things to sustain, and his was a nature that ren- 
dered them almost unendurable, despite the villany which was part of 
him, and must for ever remain a part. A strange sort of villain, with 
some extraordinary good impulses—a man who had only required all 
his own way in life to have been a most estimable member of society. 
Not getting his own way had confused inextricably his ideas of right 
and wrong, and rendered him a cunning, plotting knave, with a flaw or 
two in his general consistency of villany that upset his own plans and 
made him desperate at times. More bad than good in him, but at the 





before him, and weaved a plan for his future ensnarement which one 
honest man, now lying ill at Thirby Cross, had seen through as if by 
inspiration.” 

It is true, no doubt, that each mind surrounds itself with an 
atmosphere through which it sees the external world. With 
some, as with the writer of this book, that atmosphere is a per- 
petual fog. At Ilpham the sun never seems to shine, at Thirby 
Cross we long to cut away the trees, at Wolchester “the light 
filtered slowly and painfully” into the only room in the place 
with which we become really acquainted, and as it generally 
happens that we see nature and human nature through the same 
glasses, so here Hugh Aynard is a misty hypochondriac, Clara 
Burlinson a weak woman of the world seen through a very 
dense fog indeed, Mrs. Judge so dim that though we hear her 
moans and shrieks very distinctly, we never really see what she is 
like at all. Fogs are very real things, probably very convenient 
ones to a would-be artist, doubtful of his knowledge of anatomy, 
but he must forgive the world to whose light he has contributed 
nothing if it suffer him to be hidden in his own cloud. 

We want definite thinkers, whether in the regions of fiction or 
of fact, not to create, but to find our own thoughts for us “‘ deeper 
than we ourselves did penetrate.” We think if the author of 
Anne Judge would set himself to work to study even one living 
character for a few months, before he attempts to draw again, he 
would find his horizon clearer and wider, might even get near 
enough to his work to describe it from inside, a feature wholly 
wanting to anything he has yet accomplished, 





MR. SIMCOX’S JUVENAL.* 

Tuts is a very original and enjoyable edition of one of our 
favourite classics, but on more than one point it challenges dissent 
and criticism. We are not sure that the notes are long enough 
or copious enough for young readers of Juvenal, and Mr. Simcox 
occasionally passes over doubtful or disputed meanings which call 
for his skill and scholarship. ‘That he has expended much of both 
on his author is amply shown by the introduction. ‘he list ot 
various readings, and the attempt at assigning dates to the various 
satires, though not complete in themselves, bear witness to Mr. 
Simcox’s qualifications for the post of editor. Some of his notes, 
too, even if they are not very respectful to Juvenal, are striking 
and happy. ‘Thus, in commenting on Juvenal’s sketch of Han- 
nibal, he appends to the word praveps the following hit, ‘* Nine 
years after Zama, during the greater part of which he had been 
almost despot at Carthage.” In an epitome of the lines which 
give Juvenal’s reasons for envying his friend Umbricius the change 
from Rome to Cuma, he observes that the highwaymen who form 
part of the dangers of Rome are only to be found there “ when- 
ever the Pontine marshes and the firwoods above Cumz (where, 
to be sure, Umbricius was going) are made safe.” At times, how- 
ever, Mr. Simedx is betrayed into hypercritical smartness. ‘The 
temptation of improving upon Juvenal as he goes along is too 
much for him. One or two of his notes are mere flippancies. In 
one or two others he seems to have misapprehended the points 
of the satirist, or to have dulled them by a too literal interpre- 
tation. 

When we pass from the notes to the introduction, we find 
more grounds for objection. Mr. Simcox accuses Juvenal of 
provincial narrowness and antiquated patriotism, and urges 
against him that he seeks “ the end of life in a round of some- 
what prosaic duties, relieved at rare intervals by dull festivity.’” 
He “endeavours to combat vice by consecrating prejudice.” His 
highest ideal is the honest man, and he ‘ presents this ideal in a 
duller form than usual.” If there is any truth in all this, it is 
truth which could never occur to a contemporary. We have no 
right to demand that a satirist should correct the abuses of his 
own time by choosing an ideal which will endure for ever, and it 
would be folly for him to choose an ideal alike eternal and un- 
attainable. ‘The test of provincialism,” says Mr. Simcox, ‘is 
that it is transitory,” and he points to the spectacle of our aris- 
tocracy rowing in public races, or belonging to four-in-hand clubs, 
as justifying Nero's performances as a musician aud charioteer. 
But the analogy fails and the test defeats itself. If that sentence 
is true, ‘provincialism” ceases to bea term of reproach. The fact 
that the upper classes of one country adopt the practices which 
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were censured in another, and that no blame attaches to the 
revival does not prove that the earlier censure was misplaced 
and narrow. ‘The times may have changed so much as to 
necessitate a change of manners. But are modern athletic 
sports the same as the Roman exhibitions of gladiators? Does 
the life of a four-in-hand club resemble that which was 
led by Lateranus? We should say Juvenal’s descriptions gave 
a sufficient answer. Even if they did not, there would be a 
difference between rowing in public and rowing as a public show, 
between driving a four-in-hand yourself and exhibiting yourself 
as the driver. Mr. Simcox must know enough of University 
ethics to be able to draw the line. Does not he know of the line 
which divides the gentleman from the turfite, and which shows 
whether a man has earned a ‘ provincial” popularity or has dis- 
graced himself? What Juvenal objected to in such men as 
Lateranus was not that they drove and put on the drag with 
their own hands, but that they lowered themselves to the rank of 
grooms. In like manner it may seem ‘ provincial” in him to be 
indignant at noblemen dining in taverns. But what he opposed 
was their keeping such company as dined there in those times. 
That Lateranus knew that he was doing what public opinion did 
not allow is plain from his driving at night so long as he was 
Consul. And if public opinion thought it disgraceful for a 
Consul to drive with his own hands, what would be said of an 
Emperor who showed himself on the stage? It is no answer 
to Juvenal to say that we are not shocked when members of our 
aristocracy sing in public for a charity. He may be right, and 
we may be wrong. ‘Taste may come round again with the next 
age, and what we sneer at as ‘‘ provincialism ” may supersede the 
cosmopolitanism on which we pride ourselves. 

‘‘It is a correlative,” says Mr. Simcox, ‘ of this [Juvenal’s] 
view of life that, in order to make existence endurable, excesses 
should be permitted, not to say encouraged, in the young. For 
instance, in the Eighth Satire, where the tone is intended to 
be lofty, after the indictment against Lateranus is complete, 
an advocate is introduced to plead in extenuation that everybody 
does the same when young; whereto Juvenal only ventures to 
reply that Lateranus is old enough to know better. Now, if we 
turn to the Eighth Satire itself, we find that an excuse is made 
for youth; but it is such an excuse as by no means palliates the 


fault :— 
“ Defensor culpx dicet mihi, ‘ Fecimus et nos 

Hae juvenes.’ Esto: desisti nempe, nec ultra 

Fovisti errorem: breve sit, quod turpiter audes ; 

Quadam cum prima resecentur crimina barba ; 

Indulge veniam pueris.” 
Yet, though Juvenal allows the plea of youth, it is only on 
condition of the bad habits being abandoned. Pardon is not the 
same as encouragement. It might be possible for a satirist to be 
more rigid—and to declaim against the vices of youth and man- 
hood as equally detestable—but would he have much chance of 
being heard? Men may be benefited by censure, but the young 
want guidance. And as satires are not generally written for 
youth—Juvenal’s assuredly were not—there is the less reason for 
including the faults and follies of youth in the charge against 
manhood. It is true that Juvenal’s view of life is not as free 
and as blithe as that of Horace. But the contents of their 
respective satires account for the difference. Horace could 


afford to be ‘confessedly in search of amusement,” and 
to enjoy the follies which his verse preserves for us. 
Juvenal might be inspired by disappointed ambition, but 


there was nothing to reconcile him with life in the sight 
of those who supplanted him. Unless we believe that he was 
@ mere inventor of the atrocities and degradations of his time, 
we need not look far for any justification of his bitterness. ‘The 
poisoners and forgers who lolled about the streets of Rome in 
their litters, the low hangers-on of low despots, the dregs of 
Greece and Syria who insinuated themselves into rich houses, and 
the slaves who rose to opulence by deeds that merited the gallows, 
were either the creatures of Juvenal’s imagination, or figures of a 
very different type from that which marked the age of Augustus. 
Mr, Simcox admits that the circumstances of Juvenal’s time were 
depressing ; he might have seen that there was no room for inno- 
cent pleasures and blithe views of life in the midst of such a whirl- 
pool of crime, ‘The prejudice in favour of that simplicity which 
was ignorant of purple might be excused when the purple covered 
such Emperors as Nero. ‘The tamest ideal might seem preferable 
to the actual life which was led by him and his favourites. ‘The 
most antiquated patriotism was better than the modern enlarge- 
ment of view which was destroying the country. ‘The narrowest 


provincialism was more safe than the hideous cosmopolitan vices 
which corrupted the world with its Empire. 











In losing sight of these facts, Mr. Simcox has been unjust to 
Juvenal. He has made some amends, we confess, by his omission 
of the three filthy satires which Oxford no longer requires of her 
pupils, acting ‘‘on the creditable hypothesis that all candidates for 
a pass or honours either possess or cultivate the temper to which 
such reading is as painful as it ought to be.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
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The Story Without an End. From the German of Carové. By Sarah 
Austin. With illustrations printed in colours, after drawings by E. V. B. 
(Sampson Low.)—We have here a most beautiful edition of Mrs, 
Austin’s well-known translation of the “Story Without an End” 
illustrated by E. V. B. with even more than her accustomed 
poetical grace and fancy. It is difficult to select when all the 
illustrations are so delicately beautiful, but we cannot help point- 
ing out several that strike us espocially; the first, for instance, 
where the child is asleep in his little bed, with the sunbeam 
slanting in upon him, and the bird perched on his bed-post, while some 
exquisitely painted convolvuluses make a bower above him. Again, 
when the child is “sunk in a dream of delight,”—the innocent little 
thing with the prettiest feet in the world resting on violets, while his 
head, supported by a fat pair of arms, leans on a scarlet fungus (query— 
are they found in spring?) with a dragon-fly overhead, and some won- 
derfully real primroses and snowdrops, make up the sweetest little 
picture possible. Another very beautiful drawing is “ The Garden of 
Ancient Palms ;” a white dove is flying over the housetops in the fore- 
ground, the palms and cypresses rise dark against a glowing sunset, with 
purple mountains in the distance,—a picture of Eastern richness and 
beauty. Another, “A Golden Boat on a Groat, Great Water,” where the 
child is sailing on the sea in a nautilus shell, while above and below 
are the most delicate little landscapes of mountains and meadows, 
is an exquisite dream. The nut-bush bower, where he is sitting 
amongst the nuts and blackberries, is very quaint and protty, while 
perhaps the most fanciful and poetical of all is the last, where he lies 
amongst the grasses, with the rose petals floating over him, folded in 
his little shroud, which is made to suggest a chrysalis with wings folded 
inside. But it is quite impossible to describe these illustrations. We 
must refer our readers to the book itself, if they wish to seo a perfect 
development of the grace, fancy, and true poetical genius for which 
the pictures of E. V. B. have long been remarkable. 

Théétre Frangais Moderne. A Selection of Modern French Plays. 
Edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D., Charles Cassall, LL.D., 
and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. (Triibner and Co.)—Modern French 
plays for young English readers! What, people will say, is the 
world coming to, if these abominations of the nineteenth century aro 
to replace classic authors? However, the first series is published 
already, and therefore it is too late for a protest. We must take 
the world as we find it, and we must say that the world of French 
language and literature presented to us in this volume has peculiar 
attractions. It is impossible to read the notes which illustrate the 
second play without seeing that there is quite as much to learn in French 
as in Greek and Latin, and that the niceties of the modern language 
(while they have the disadvantage of being useful) are quite as subtle as 
those of the aorists and particles. As to the respective morality of the 
two literatures, we need only say that there is nothing unfit for a child 
to read in the plays of the present selection. There is much, however, 
that will interest young learners, and as the difficulties are not insuper- 
able, the charm of conquest will replace the humiliation and subsequent 
pain of dofeat. 

Visible Speech: the Science of Universal Alphubetics ; or Self-Inter- 
preting Physiological Letters for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. By Alex. Melville Bell. Inaugural Edition. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—We cannot pretend to grapple with the contents of 
It lends itself easily to satire, yet we have no wish to make 
fun of it. It attempts to reverse tho judgment brought on man by the 
Tower of Babel, yet we do not care to denounce it for impiety. All we 
can say is that we do not understand it. Perhaps Mr, Melville Bell will 
take this to be a compliment. Perhaps he will think that we have not 
devoted sufficient time to the study, and this conjecture will not be un- 
founded. But sufficient time with a book of this sort means two or 
three months, and if Mr. Bell’s sons acquired a perfect knowledge of his 
system in a few days it must be remembered that they were taught by 
their father in person. Moreover, the sons of an inventor may be sup- 
posed to have inherited some of their father’s powers. We cannot look 
forward to mastering the system within a reasonable time, and must 
content ourselves with chronicling the appearance of this volume, as 
well as the refusal of the Government to undertake the expense of its 
publication. ’ 

Up and Down the London Streets. By Mark Lemon. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The chapters which compose this book appeared in London 
Society, a fact from which it may be inferred that they are light and 
gossipy in their tone, and that their research is not very profound or 
Mr. Mark Lemon is perfectly straightforward in his dis- 
But if he is not deep, he is sprightly, 


this book. 


original. 
claimer of all such pretensions. 
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and-those who wish to read about London may count on finding him a 
pleasant companion. We may particularly commend tho choice of il- 
lustrations, by means of which past ages are brought back to us vividly. 
Mr. Lemon is somewhat careless in small details,—an alarming feature 
Thus he tells us of Falstaff welcoming King Henry V. 
on his return from Agincourt. He ought to have remembered that 
Falstaff died at the beginning of the play. He quotes Stott’s lines on 
the “ princely offspring of Braganza,” which are embalmed in the notes 
to Byron’s English Bards, as the work of an Irish poet of our own age 
saluting a Portuguese visitor. And Elijah Pogram’s sentence about 
the defaulting postmaster is attributed to a mythical Kentucky man, as 
his answer to a dishonoured bill. 

Thoughts on Reading the Bible. By Homo. (H. K. Lewis.)—One of 
those collections of Biblical eccentricity which seem written for the 
express purpose of amusing the scoffers. A man who argues that there 
ought to be no paid local ministry bocause St. Paul says neither bishops 
nor deacons should be given to filthy lucre, and who suddenly goes off 
from considering the second chapter of Gonesis to quote anecdotes of 
eanine instinet from the Daily Telegraph, can hardly expect his opinions 
to be examined seriously. Whether he expects it or not, we must 
decline to undertake the task. 


in an antiquary. 


The English Archeologist’s Handbook. By Henry Godwin, F.S.A. 
(Parker.)—If we could but quote the table of contents of this volume, 
we should testify more abundantly to its value than we can by praising 
its completeness. In a short compass it gives a catalogue of the 
autiquities to be found in England; of Roman camps, roads, buildings, 
and governors ; of Anglo-Saxon and Danish relics; of the examples of 
various styles of architecture; of castles, armour, brasses, monasteries, 
and registers; and of miscellanoa which are too miscellaneous to be 
even hinted at in the course of this notice. One of the most useful 
parts of the book is the chronological table of English Sovereigns, with 
the dates of their regnal years, which will guide the student of legal 
history through the mazos of the statute book, and put an end to the 


puzzle of— 
“ Quart., I think it is, 


Edvardi sext., or prim. et quint. Eliz.” 
Bat there is hardly any student or any reader who will not bo grateful 
for our recommendation of the book, and will not find it useful in some 
branch of study. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia, Vol. IX. (W. and R. Chambers.)—The 
articles in this volume, so far as we have examined them, are correct, 
brief, and to the point; they are illustrated with small woodcuts, and 
the maps which are given for each country are clear and good. One of 
the few errors we noticed was the statement that Verdi is “the only 
living operatic composer of any note in Italy. What has become of 
Rossini ? 

Ornithology and Oblogy of New England. By Edward A. Samuels. 
(Boston: Nichols and Noyes; London: Low, Son, and Marston.)—A 
handsome, well printed, and well illustrated work, which does credit to 
its American writer and its American printers. The birds of New Eng- 
land and their eggs are portrayed with nicety, though not in colours, 
and the descriptions, besides being learned and copious, are often in- 
teresting. The way in which the goshawk singles out a bird from a 
flock, gives it a slight squeeze with his talons, and drops it to await his 
convenience while he goes through the same process with another, is 
equalled by the dodging match between a goshawk and squirrel which 
Mr. Samuels witnessed near Boston. He tells us, too, of an attack 
made on some ducks by a Cooper’s or Stanley hawk, and of the dives 
by which the young ducks endeavoured to ovade their pursuer. We 
are almost sorry to learn that the Golden Eagle is so rare in New Eng- 
land as to have given Mr. Samuels no opportunity of studying its habits. 
We should have been glad of a chapter on the subject of the eagle like 
those from which we have quoted. 

The Complete Works of Horace, Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yonge. 
(Longmans.)—With a patriotism which must seem landable to an Eton 
man, Mr. Yonge has sent forth this edition of Horace to take away the 
reproach of idleness which attaches to his college. ‘“ Eton,” he says, 
“abounds in springs intellectual, as our neighbouring high commons do 
in natural springs, plentiful and proper for irrigation, wanting but the 
channel to draw them off.” Tho stream of scholarship which runs 
through the present channel is by no means scanty, and the edition re- 
flects new credit on Eton. We claim to be impartial judges of Mr. 
Yonge’s work, as the last timo we had any dealings with him he sent us 
up to the head master for a flogging. But if we wished to avenge that 
passage of arms, we should not choose this book to wreak our spite 





upon. 

The Spirit Disembodied. By Herbert Broughton. (Edinburgh: 
Nimmo.)—There is much thought in this book, some of the arguments 
are good, and most of the analogies are telling. Its object is to prove 
that the soul exists independently of the body; that “when we die we 
do not fall asleep, we only change our place.” The whole argument, 


the writer tells us, is based on the existence of the Deity, but he might | 
have said with more reason that the ablest and most conclusive part of 
We | 


his argument is that which proves the existence of the Deity. 
cannot follow him so readily into his further deductions from the pre- 


misses which he las established. 





oppress him. He is treading on uncertain ground, and yet he wishes 
to walk with a certain footstep. The result is that while we agree with 
many of the principles he lays down, we are not satisfied with their 
application, and that though his arguments seem almost unanswerable 
in themselves, they are often capable of being turned against him. 

A Catechism without Questions; or, Elementary Instruction in Natural 
and Revealed Religion, By Edward Higginson. (Whitfield, Green, and 
Son.)—As a teacher of many years’ experience, Mr. Higginson objects 
to books arranged in formal questions and more formal answers, and 
he offers parents and ministers a work on which they may found 
questions of their own, and from which the young may derive their 
own answers. This is not the only respect in which Mr. Higginson’s 
system will seem new and, to many people, dubious. He takes Dr. 
Colenso’s views on the chief points of Old Testament history, talks of 
Jacob serving a somewhat poor-spirited servitude of fourteen years to 
Laban, and says that a more distorted moral judgment can scarcely be 
imagined than that which would prefer the man Jacob to the man 
Esau. This is putting the contrast rather too strongly, and is arguing 
with older people under pretence of teaching their children. 

The Last Crusader, A Poom in Four Cantos. (Saunders and Oiley.) 
—The author of this string of rhyme spells “poosy,” “ courtesy,” 
“chivalry,” “minstrelsy,” and all other similar words, “ poesie,” 
“courtesie,” “chivalrie,” “ minstrelsie,” and so forth. By this simplo 
device he gives an antique appearance to his volume, and makes it look 
as if it had survived two or three centuries. But the date on the title- 
page is 1867, and we do not think the poem will live till 1868. 

Irene’s Repentance. By Christian Eyre. Two vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is one of those domestic stories which are very good 
in every respect, but very irritating. Tho author is merciless to both 
heroine and reader, Irene is a girl of nineteen, fresh from school, and 
devotedly attached to an elder sister. Tho family is on the point of going 
out to India, with a mother whom the girls have not seen for years, to 
join their fathor, who is in the same situation. A young man who has 
a fair appointment in India is going out in the same ship, and as, of 
course, the first thing the girls would do on landing would be to marry, 
the mother thinks she may accept an offer for Ireno before sailing. 
Introduction, proposal, courtship, trousseau aro all over in a week or 
two, and then Irene is surprised to hear that tho marriage is to take 
place in about the same time. Instead of sailing with hor family, sho 
and her husband are to follow in the next ship, and meanwhile she is to 
be introduced to her husband's family in Scotland. But no sooner does 
she get to Scotland, and find that her new relations are resolved to snub 
her and tyrannize over her in every way, than her brutal husband 
accepts an appointment within two hours of his own home, and Irene is 
cut off from India, her own family and her favourite sister, getting in 
exchange her husband's sisters who are loathsome to her, and her hus- 
band’s mother, who will not trust her with tablecloths till she has proved 
herself worthy of them. The novel is thoroughly clever and amusing, 
but the domestic tragedy is too deep and harrowing. We should like 
to stifle the mother-in-law with her own tablecloths, and we know of no 
end that is bad enough for the sisters. Seriously they commit acts from 
which ladies would shrink, and the husband leaves his wife to herself in 
a way which is unpardonable, as it is scarcely natural. All comes right 
at the end, but Irene has our profoundest sympathy. 

A Golden Heart. By Tom Hood. Three vols. (Tinsley.)—This novel 
is also irritating, but it is not also good. It is a compound of melodrama, 
farce, sensational novel, police report, workhouse revelations, and poetic 
justice. Mr. Tom Hood has read a great many modern authors and all 
the newspapers, and the effect both on his style and his originality is 
somewhat disastrous. As he has thus been enabled to dispense with 
descriptions of the real life of the world, he has found the more scope 
for painting faultless monsters which the world ne'‘er saw. No doubt 
there is some justification in fact for all his incidents taken separately. 
In one case he gives us his authority, and tells us a sick woman was 
actually turned out of a house, and allowed to die in the street, by an 
inhuman employer. But Mr. Tom Hood makes the inhuman employer 
in his novel simply fiendish, while the newspaper paragraph which he 
quotes is more delicate. 

We have received from Messrs. Street a very good minimum-regis- 
tering thermometer, in porcelain, fitted for exposure to the weather. It 
is on the usual principle, being a horizontal thermometer, containing a 
float, which is drawa down with the fluid as it contracts, by capillary 
attraction, but does not reascend as it expands,—and so leaving the 
lowest point registered by the float. Pretty as it is,—and accurate as 
it no doubt is,—it has beon tested at the Kew Observatory,—it does not 
seem to us very cheap. We have seen well-executed thermometers in 
porcelain on the same principle at a considerably lower rate than half-a- 


guinea. 
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NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself. It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 

It 1s particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Alalf-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included, Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 





T H E Eon BP OO S, 
191, FLEET STREET, 
Corner of Chancery lane, Temple Bar, 

Mr. FREDERICK SAWYER begs to announce that 
he is again Sole Proprietor of The LONDON, and 
having received substantial proof that the former 
prices were consistent with the views of his patrons, 
and anxious to meet the present wishes of the public, 
he has reduced the tariff to its original scale, viz. :— 

Dinner from the Joint, with Vegetables, Bread, Cheese, 
&c., 1s 9d. Joint, with Soup or Fish, 2s 6d, Fish 
Dinner, Is 6d. Attendance, 3d, Dinners for Large or 
Small Parties in Private Rooms, from 3s 6d to 5s per 
head. 

Especial attention has been given to the quality of 
the wines and cigars, and a great reduction is made in 
the prices, 

A table in the Grand Saloon may be engaged by 
giving half an hour's notice, 

The famous “London” Dinner, at 2s 9d per head, 
will be served on and after Saturday, the 9th of 
November. 





_"* SANS RIVALE. 
P| NOW OPEN. 
ALFRED DUCLOS, 
Parisian Pastry and Confectionery, Objects of Art, and 
Fancy Goods, 
86—Oxford street—86. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERKINS, 

The publ'c are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 








E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bue SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 








The admirers of this eclebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
cory of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
auine, 

FE. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
m:n square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers, 


| ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 











Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
mex. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This eclebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ween PALE SHERRY, at 36s per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London 





AO Lf BITTER S— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s a dozen, 
Manufactured by WATER'S and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





A OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, at the 
AVE. Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors, 

This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading members of 
the medical profession and the medical press, 

It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 2s 3d each. 

See “MOLLER’S” Name and Label on each bottle. 

Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane. 

*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hospital. 


YNLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
/ tor all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance, 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 
and others. 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 








N R. HOWARD, SURGEO N- 
4 


DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 





INTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
found superior to any teeth ever before used, This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth 
that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5, 





OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
j —Autumn is usually the season when cousti- 
tutional weaknesses develop themselves; now is the 
time for prompt and decisive intervention. With 
Holloway’s twin remedies applied in conformity with 
the instructions folded round them, every invalid may 
avert the threatening ailment, and escape both its 
sufferings and its perils. These medicaments can be 
safely used by the afflicted of every age, rank, and con- 
dition ; they remove all causes which tend to vitiate the 
vital fluid, they reduce all disordered functions to regu- 
larity, they purify, cool,and heal. No malady, however 
trifling, should be permitted to remain untreated when 
such easy means of thoroughly eradicating the very 
seeds of disease are placed within every patient's reach. 





THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE, 

N | ASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
,% Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fu | every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
urrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, and 
seal on the bag and sack. Prospectus post free, 

SWAN NASH, Patentee and Svle Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gate street, London. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF T 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES, 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three- 
penny ‘‘ Havannah ” specially recommended. 


109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark lane, London. 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG.) 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig, the 
inventor's certificate label, Paris Exhibition Gold Medal. 
Superior and cheapest stuck for beef-tea, soups, entrées, 
and sauces, Ilb., 148; 4lb., 7s 6d; 3lb., 48; 20z., 2s, 
equivalent to about one penny a portion of excellent 
beef-tea. Sold retail by Fortuum and Mason, and all 
Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Whole- 
sale by all wholesale houses and the Company. Notice. 
—Vendors of other Extract designating it » Liebig’s”’ 
are liable to legal proceedings. 





ITY SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces 2ud House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





\ THITE and 


insured by using 


TEETH 


JEWSBURY and BROWN’'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 
JEWSBURY and Brown, Manchester. 


SOUND 





T EETH.—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 
188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experieuce enables him to insert 
Artificial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientific principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulcanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 2s 6d; best, 5s, Old sets refitted or allowed for. 
N.B.—Practical dentist tou the profession many years. 
Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free. 











READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 58. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 





King's 
or Shell 
& Thread 








€s.d£€s.a£ s.di¢ 











| s.di¢s.d 

12 Table Forks.......0sseceeeses L138 02 062 402 100 
12 Table Spoons 11302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks .. 1 401LlWOLPOLWO 
22 Dessert Spoons 1 401100112010 
12 Tea Spoons .......... O91 OL OOL 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bov 010 00 12 09 12 00 18 6 
2 Sauce Leite om 0 500 800 8 oo 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 0 660 9 00 10 00 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.,.\0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. giltbowl.|0 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......\0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......l 4 01 10611001 100 
1 Butter Knife ..... 0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle .. 0 10 00 12001600170 
1 Sugar Sifter..........0cccee- 10 330 460 460 590 








Total..... £9 19 912 9 O13 9 614173 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 

oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 

of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 

Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 

éc,, at proportionate prices. All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, 


NUTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 























na 
a/2a/8 
a8 | és | ~ 
Ivory Handles. <3 Fi £3 

Se[oe > E™ 

38/28/38 

al Qa | ~ 

as dj) sa. di s. d& 
34-inch ivory handles ..............00+ 13s 0}10 6 5 OO 
3}-inch fine ivory balance handles} 18 0) 14 0 5 9 
4inch ivory balance handles .,..... 21 0:16 0 5 9 
4inch fine ivory handles ............ 28 0) 21 0 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 34 0) 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 42 0/35 0:13 0 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules} 55 0) 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .,,...) 25 0) 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ......) 84 0) 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 

and Forks, per Dozen, 

White bone handles ..,.........++. w-| IL 018 6/2 6 
Ditto, balance handles ..... | 23 0O17°0 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders...... 18 0165 6 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles..| 12 6) 9 6/3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-cating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


\ JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman street; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's place: and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 
are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and 
at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee. 





DIRECTORS. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
4 Robertson, Esq., 
> 


Major-Gen. Henry Pelham 

Burn, | 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. 
George Ireland, Esq. | MP. 

Manager—C, J. Braine, Esq. 

Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

SELF-FITTING CANDLES 
KR of all Sizes and in 
Various qualities from ONE SHILLING per Ib. upwards, 

may now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
(J. C. FIELD’S PATENT). 

They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all 
candlesticks without either paper or scraping, and 
burning to the end. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Roya! Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
4114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
(22 Cornhill. 

Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN, 
1: 


London— 















Evening Dress Coats... £3 136 
Surtout Frock do. . 4 40 
Trousers..... - Lb 
‘on YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Highland Costume ......... 8 20.88 60.48 66 
Knickerbocker Dress 20... $ 26... 3 80 
Sailor's Dress .............0. :£0.t Bt. & tS 
Jacket, Vest, and Trousers 

SEMIN - ssevissevpnetsecntnssenee 2 20...2126..3 30 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c.. are charged iu proportion to 

size, 
For Laptes. 

Riding Habits ............... £3 30,...£4 40...£6 60 
Pantalon de Chasse .........1 10... L116... 2 20 
Travelling Dress, Jacket 

coe nec -2126..53 30.,..4 40 
New Registered Cloak —- 6¢.. sear. tue 
Waterproof Tweed do...... 110 = = 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Geutlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swan’s down, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 

20738, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 
Boys. 

For Ladies.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 

Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &c. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


SHARE and DEPOSIT INTEREST 
kK WARRANTS.—The Warrants for the half-yearly 
interest accruing on Investments in the Share and 
Deposit Departments of the Conservative Land Society, 
due at Michaelmas, were issued in due course on the 
Ist inst. to the Shareholders and Depositors who were 
entitled to such interest, who are requested to present 
their Warrants for payment at the Offices, No. 33 
Norfolk street, Strand, London, W.C., between 10 and 4. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Prospectuses of the Share, ey Land, and 
Building Advance Departments will be sent free of 
charge to any part, at home or abroad. The Society 
has acquired 68 Estates in 26 Counties. The taking of 
land is quite optional. Present rate of Interest—five per 
cent. on Shares, and four per cent. on deposits. 


{ aoe LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 





i GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 
7 Cornhill ; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254.334, the 
Fire Revenue to £318,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Polic’es of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission, 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 

| Veameeaaa LIFE ASSURANCE 

P « COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief OMce—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, also in Ceylon, China, and Japan; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DireEcrTors. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

W. Page Thomas, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq. 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, MLA. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual! Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid exceed 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid excced,,........0secerees 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA, 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 
S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 
F. J, Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
H. W. L. Wood, Esq., See, Chamber of Commerce. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—. H. Ogbourne, Eaq., 
F.S.S. 


£225,000 
3,000,000 


£105,000 





MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


pany. 
John M-Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
BomBAY. 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-eneral. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agente in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve yeara, 
issued Policies assuring Rs, 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling This isample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
i of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 








Founded 1836. 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES, 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon, Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon, Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon, Sir George Rose, 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Securrty—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities, 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000, 

Bonvus—Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium, 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities, Conditions specially framed 
to secure toa Policy when once issued absolute free- 
dom from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
& Every one should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, or £6 PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, caused by 

ACCIDENT ¥ NY KIND 

(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 

May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

The oldest-established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


ours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kK.) COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BLLLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, 
and at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

Eighty per cent. of the Protits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
frst five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world Hcenses free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 


20/9/67. 


Encowments for children, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C,, and 16 Pall Mall, $.W., 
throughout the kingdom, 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary 


and of the Agent 
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NEW WORK by Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 
Atall Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS: 


TALLEYRAND—M —— 


BY THE aia aes RABLE 
SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 

FROM THE QUARTERLY Review.—* During two- 
thirds of his life Sir Henry Bulwer has been going 
thre ugh the best sort of training for the class of com- 
position which he has judic’ iously chosen, and the work 
before us is especially distinguished by the qualities 
which we should have anticipated from his career; 
sagacity, penctration, broad and liberal views of men 
and measures, keen analysis of motive, and perfect 
familiarity with the manner in which the springs of 
human action are brought into play by those who con- 
trol or modify the current of events at momentous 
epochs. He has been in personal communication with 
many actors in the scenes he describes, his memory is 
richly stored with materials for illustration, he has 
appropriate images at command, and his style, clear, 
copious, and free, is essentially a good style.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Mr. Bentley’s Announcements 
for November. 


CRADLE LANDS. Egypt, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. By the Right Hon, Lady HERBERT 
of LEA. In roya! 8vo, with numerous I[llustra- 
tions, 21s. [At the end of the month, 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. ROBERT FERGU- 
8ON, LL.D., and the Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. [Vevt week. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER : City 
and Suburb. By JoHN TrmBs, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of London,” 
&¢e. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, [Vow ready. 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J: 
E. HILARY SKINNER, Esq., Author of “After the 
Storm,” &c, Post 8vo. [At the end of the month, 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. A 
Novel. A New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 
8vo, with an Illustration, price 6s, forming the 
New Volume of * Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 

[Vert week. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 


of “ Lady Flavia,” 3 vols. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols. 
NEVER-FOR EVER. 8 vols. 
MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 3 


Vols. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols, 





Also, nearly ready. 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
Mrs. Moopig, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Second edition, price 6s, 
DUCATION and SCHOOL. By the 
Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master of Upping- 


ham School. 
MACMILLAN and Co, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream, 

ENVEL OPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
63 6d per 1,006 

The T EMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 

s per 100, 

 TTRA W PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLAC K-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 

respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
F — PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 

3 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED Pric E LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established 1841, 





+ fan x 
NOW. —LYU i PH’S CHRISTMAS 
TORY. 
6d, Warp, Lock, pow TyLer, Amen corner. 

“ True to life, full of pwe humanity, and in the con- 
necting stories of the Englishman, Frenchman, German, 
Italian, and Spaniard fuil of broad humour and good- 
natured satire.”"—Morning Advertiser. 

“The interpolated stories are exceedingly droll and 
novel,”"—Court Journal. 





\ deft and graceful pen, varied experience of Euro- 





pea 
episcodal stories cynicism to throw into relief the true 
kindness of the main narrative.”"—Morning Star, 
“A novel vein of broad fun.”"—Nara! and Military 
Gazette. 
“Among other stories the droll lives of flve monks 
are written with qui wint humour.”—Sporting Gazette. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, No. 2, for NOVEMBER, 1867, price 1 









A New Monthly Magazine of Fiction, Art, and 
Literature. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illus- 
trated by J. E. MILLAIs, R.A. 

CONTENTS. 
All for Greed. A Novel by the Baroness B. de Bury. 
Chap. 5—Poor Monsieur Richard's Riches, 
6—The Lovers. 
.» %—The Vicomte’s Troubles. 
The New Electors. 
The Tourist at Home. 
Secrets. 
The Decay of = Stage. 
The Military Armaments of the Five Great Powers. 
A Sheffield W: orkman’ s Week Excursion to Paris and 
Back for Seventy Shillings. 
About Hunting. 
Glass Houses. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. 
Chap. 5—Mr. and Mrs. Low. 
»  6—Lord Brentford’s Dinner. 
7—Mr. and Mrs. Bunce. 
_London: VIRTUE and Co., City road and Ivy lane, 









By Anthony Trollope. 








Imperial 32mo, iMustrated, cloth, 2s, gilt, 2s 6a. 
>> RNE’S SENTIMENTAL 
h JOURNEY through FRANCE, ITALY, &c., and 
to which is added the HISTORY of a GOOD WARM 
WATCHCOAT, with a Memoir and numerous Letters 
of the Author. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth (in Two Parts), 1s 6d each, 
Books [, to IIL, and IV. to VIL. 
ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION of 
CYRUS; or, the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks. From the Text of Dindorf, with Notes by the 
Rev. J. S. WATSON, MLA. 
London: WiLL1aAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Crown 8vo, 570 pages, 7s 6d. 

QJRESENT RELIGION: as a Faith 

owning Fellowship with Thought. PartI. By 
Sara S, HENNELL, Author of “ Thoughts in Aid of 
Faith.” 

“I would signify its repudiation of at once the dog- 
matism of so-called orthodoxy, and the positivism of 
so-called exact science, by calling the new form—Com- 
parativisin.”—Jntroduction. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





In 3 vols, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
Translated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a revision 
of the Authorized English Old Testament. 
“Superior to any preceding revision of our English 
translation.”"—Athenwum, 
WHITFIELD, GREEN, and SON, 178 Strand. 


life, and a thoroughly uninsular spirit, and in the 
H PLEYEL. 


| oike which. a 
| MENTS WHATE' VER, the Instrument becomes the 


om 2 £ NT rs US, S:| 
So 


RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANO. 
/ FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 18s, and 
20s per Month. 
yee SR’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 


at 25s, 30s, and 35s per Month. 


yg ese NEW GRANDS (6 feet 
long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Mc outh, 
JIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD. 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
y froin 18s to £5 5s per Month, - 
street, London, W. 
lon, E.C. 





(RAMEL aia CO. a jimited) LE T on 
HIRE PLANOFORTES for THI YEA 
ad WITHOUT ANY FURTHER P V2 








Property of the Hir 
28 GUINEA PIANE v1 Pie seiene 10 Guineas per annum 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- 

ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 15Guineasperannum, 
60 GILNEA § I-OBLIQUE 20Guineas perannum, 
CRAMER'S NEW ~ AND .,,, 36Guineas perannum, 

None but the best =truments sent out, Pianofortes 
by the inferior maker ing entirely excluded from the 
Stock. 











Loan of packing-case free. 

QUARTERLY i >AYMENTS in ADVAN( E. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, Ww. 

IY REE CHRIS‘ r IAN U NION. ae 
MEETING will be held at the FREEMASONS’ 
TAVERN, QUEEN STREET. LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS, on Ti iur, next, the 21st inst., at 4 o'clock, 
for the promotiou of common action amongst those who 
rely for the religious improvement of human life on 
filial piety and brotherly charity, with or without more 
particular agreemeu ri in matters of doctrina ul theologs 
when a scheme for Association for this object w ill 
be submitted, 
By order of the Meeting held on the 4th of June last. 
W. S. COO )KSON, Chairman, 


NREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 
Temporary Rooms: NEWTON HOUSE, CHURCH 
STREET, KENSINGTON, The Rev. W. H. CHANNING 
will deliver Four Sermons on “The True Religious 
Life.” 
November 3.—* Ecce Homo: the Man Jesus.” 
10,—* Ecce Deus: the Divine in Christ.” 
17.—* God in Man, and Man in God.” 
“ 24.— Divine, Human, Natural Life.” 
Hour of Service, 7 p.m. 


I ‘ea - INSTITUTE for 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Drrector—Mr. ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, Cadogan Gardens, S.W.; 28 Somer- 
set street, Portman square, W.; and 24 Cleveland Gar- 
dens, Hyde Park, W. 

The THREE ESTABLISHMENTS will RE-OPEN 
for the Thirty-Second Year on November 15, French, 
English, German, Italian, History, Geogr: uphy, Astro- 
nomy, Singing, Piano, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, &e. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. ROCHE, 
Cadogan Gardens, 8. W. 


B RADFIELD.—ST. “ANDR EW’S 
COLLEGE, Bracfield, Reading. 

The COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for EXHIBI- 
TIONS and a FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP wil! be 
held in the College Hall, on TUESDAY, the 10th day 
December next, at half-past ten o'clock, 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. 

















” 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
rPYELOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 

By Uomo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 
Man's Individuality—and Freedom of the Soul, &c. 

London: H. K. Lewts, 136 Gower street. 





Now ready. 
APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 
) GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant, Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 6d, 
or post free for 2s 8d. 
T. T. Lewarge, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. 





nh SECOND EDITION for the 
PRESENT SEASON, 

CONTENTS :—1. Situation and Climate —2. Social 
Aspects—3, Walks, Drives, &.—4, History—5. Route 
to Nice—6. Description and Tariff of the “ Hotel des 
Anglais,” the new First-Class English Hotel on the Pro- 
menade des Anglais, facing the Sea. Price 6d, 

GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster row. 











SEWING MACHINES.—The celebrated No. | 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10, The new | 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 
£6 6s, and £8, Catalogues free. W. F. Thomas and 
Co., 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 
street, London. 


\ y. &, THOMAS and CO." 8 Pp. \TE NT 





Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, | 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
; to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
i Somerset House, Strand, London. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 





bet SERVICE EX: \MIN A’ T LONS. 
—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 
men in H.M.'s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 
obtained their appointments by competition, and who 
are assisted by qualified Tutors, References to pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square, 


N ILITARY EXAMINATIONS. — 
Pe CANDIDATES for Woviwich, Sandhurst, or 
Direct Commissions in the Army, and officers about to 
enter the Staff College, PREPARED in all the branches 
required at the examinatious by a retired married offi- 
cer who has passed through the senior department at 
Sandhurst, seen much active service (regimental and 
on the staff), and served as a Captain of Engineers in 
the Crimea, The advertiser has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful for some years in military tuition. The house 
and grounds are most advantageously situate at Black- 
heath. The highest references, 
Address A. D. C., Royal Un 
Whitehall. 


yuu ER ab the SEA SIDE.—For 

genial climate and beautiful scenery, ILFRA- 
COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed, Visitors 
will find the comforts and attentions of home at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week. 

Special Family arrangements made by the Manager, 
Mr. BOHN. 


PAxrte UETS SOLIDAIRI 
HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &., 
being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 
laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 
stand perfectly. Samples at 
26 and 27 Berners street London, W, 








ited Service Institution, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW FACTS and OLD RECORDS: a 


Plea for Genesis. By S. R. Pattison, F.G 
Author of “The Earth and the Word,” &c., &e. 


8vo, 1s. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM : its Rise 
and Influence. By O’DELL TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G.S, 
8vo, 15s, cloth antique, red burnished edges, 

“Full of careful research and intelligent observation. 

He has written a highly interesting and thoroughly in- 

structive book.”"—Lwaminer. 


The FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and | 
Sorrows. By Count A, DE GASPARIN. Crown Svo, 
elegantly bound, 7s 6d. 

« Emphatically a book for the home library, rich in 
the counsels of the ripest experience.”"—Our ae ; dee 
side. 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, and TRUMPETS. 


a delivered to Students for the Ministry on 






the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by Anee- 
dotes—Biographical, Historical, and Elucidatory— 
of every Order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great 


ver, 
Preachers of all ages, By the Rev. E. Paxton 
Hoop, Author of “ Wordsworth : an Estheti e Bi 
graphy,” “ Dark Sayings on a Harp,” &c., &e, In 1 
large vol. square crown 8yo, 10s 6d, cloth, 


SERMONS from the STUDIO. By 
Mariz S1pREE. Elegantly bound, 7s 6d, gilt edges, 
“Six Art sermons, each having for a text some great 
picture or statue, admirably cone eived aud exquisitely 
written.” —British Quarterly Revie. 
“The stories are gracefully written, they are ms —_ 
by good feeling and refined taste, and the moral c 
veyed by them is unexceptionable,."—ASpectator. 


REMOTER STARS in the CHURCH | 


SKY. A Gallery of Uncelebrated Divines. By 
GeorGE GILFILLAN, AutLor of “Bards of the 
Bible,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


“ Another gallery of striking, varied, and interesting 
pictures. ‘The sketches are exceedingly graphic.”"— 
North British Daily Mail. 


REMARKABLE FACTS: Illustrative 
and Confirmatory of Different Portions of Holy 
Scripture. By the late Rev. J. Lerrcnip, D.D. 
With a Preface by his Son. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwell. By JoHN STOUGHTON, Author 
of “Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago,” 
&e, Recently published, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

“A markedly fair, charitable, large minded, and 
honestly written history of a period bristling with the 
very questions which sever Nonconformists from 
Charchmen to this very day.”"—Guardian. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY. By Old 


MERRY. Stories round the Fire after Supper. By 
W. H. G. Krxeston, R. M. BALLANTYNE, EDWIN 
Hopver, SIDNEY DARYL, R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, and 
others of the Party. Now ready, price 1s, illustrated. 


Now ready, in the richest style of cloth binding, price 
5s, gilt, illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1868. 


OLIVER WYNDHAM: a Tale of the 
Great Plague. By the Author of “ Naomi; or, the 
Last Days of Jerusalem.” With a Frontispiece. 
Square fcap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


The CABINET of the EARTH UN- 
LOCKED; a Popular Description of the Earth's 
Structure for the Young. By E. 8. JACKSON, M.A,, 
F.G.S. With many Engravings, Square 16mo, 
price 2s, cloth, 


The YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in 
LIFE. By the Rev. W. Guest, F.G.S. Second 
Thousand. In feap. 8yo, 2s 6d, cloth elegant. 


The WEAVER BOY WHO BECAME 
@ MISSIONARY; being the Story of Dr. Living- 
stone's Life and Labours. By H.G, ADAMs, Author 
of “Our Feathered Families,” &c., &c. In square 
feap., price 5s, cloth elegant. 


Lost in the 
“ > 
n 


SILVER LAKE; or, 
Snow. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of 
Lifeboat,” “Shifting Winds,” &c. Illustrated. 
Square lémo, 33 6d, cloth. (Ready December 1. 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER, 
27 Paternoster row. 


THE LIFE AND 
THOMAS SLING 


LATE MP. 
By His Son, 






















Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


SBY DUNCOMBE, 


FOR FINSBURY. 
THOMAS H. DUNCOMBE, 














e Among other Personages whose correspondence will be found in these volumes are the Emperor Napoleon IIL; 
Princes Schwarzenberg and Polignac: the Duk Beaufort, Brunswick, Buex th, Devonshire, Neweastle, 
| De Richelieu; the Marqui ses Clanricarde, Conyngham, Donegall, Norms Townshend: Lords Abinger, 
| Alv anley, Belfast, Brougham, Chelmsford, Clarendon, Derby, Darham. Duncannon, Essex, Enfield, Charles 
Fitzroy, Glengwll, Robert Grosvenor, Harr: why, Inge tre, Lyndhu [ceibourne, Palmerston, Dudley 
| Coutts Stuart, Rothschild, U xbridge; B: . De eke, Po: ts D'Orsay, Batthyany, Moray, 






Walewski, Montrond, Bismarck; Sirs Jo 














nin 







‘<x nu, R. Graham, Benj 
Robert Peel, 





Hall, Rowland Hill, John C. Hobhouse, *. Lewi rth. John Romilly; 
Messrs, Sinith O'Brie | Byng, W. Co Feargus O'Conner, E E ’. E. Gladstone, G. Grote, Joseph 
| Hume, Laborchere, Locke, Mazzin Yi ulden, Spring Rice. , ont , Tom Raikes, H. G, Ward, Wakiey, Kossuth, 





| Haydon, Peake, poe Morton, Oxberry, Bunn, &e, 


CHAM 


WILL BE 


UNDER O 








7 H E N E WwW N © VE Ls 
Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Noxton. Second Edition. 3 vols, 

Times.—* There is a great deal worth reading in 
these volumes. The incidents are powerfully and 
picturesquely told.” 

ATHENAZUM.—“A thoroughly readable and whole- 
some work, that will satisfy the expectations of Mrs, 
Norton's many admirers.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A graceful, touching story. 
Gertrude is a beautiful character, admirably drawn.” 

Post.—* The story is clearly and consistently worked 
out, with an enchaining interest.” 


Guild Court. By George Mac- 


DONALD, M.A., Author °Y. Alec Forbes,” &e. 


Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 


“The plot of this story is fairly constructed and 
worked out. The style is natural and unaffected.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A healthy and interesting story. Winifred Eyre and 
Fée Alton are charming creations.”"—Sunday Gazette, 


Edith’s Marriage. By Arnold 


HEATH. 3 vols. (Next week. 


Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, Marl- 
borough street. 


\ 


| 
|= 





13 Great 


In 1 thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price lis, 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and Correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of 
approved Prescriptions, &c. Forming a Comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families. Emigrants, &c. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 
“Far excelling every publication of 
British Standard, 
Also, by the same Author, in Svo, price 11s, Seventh 


Edition, 

2. On the DISEASES of FEMALES: a 
Treatise describing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, 
and Treatment. With Cases. 

“Popular works have been published by several 
medical practitioners—but none of them equal those by 
Dr. Graham. This is a very good work,”"—Jfedical 
Circular, 

Also, by the same Author, price 10s, Second Edition, 

38. On INFANCY and CHILDHOOD: 
embracing the whole subject of Maternal Mangement 
from Birth, with Hints to Young Mothers for the 
Management of Themselves as well as their Off-spring, 
&e. 


its class."— 


“ Broad principles and rules, the adoption of which 
by parents will materially conduee to the health and 
hapiness of their ¢ hildren in after years.” — Witness. 

London: Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
S AFE INVESTMENTS 
h Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends. 
SHARP'S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable and reliable information. and seek- 
ing safe, sound, and profitable investments, should at 
all times consult the above circular, It contains 
Reports on Mines, Railways, Banks, and British and 
Foreign Stocks, &¢., &c., with Market Prices. It is a 
«SAFE GUIDE” for Trustees and others. 

GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 

Offices—32 Poultry, London, E.C. [Established 1352.) 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 18 Great Marlborough sireet. 


THE FORTHCOMING 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF 


[BERS’S 


JOURNAL 


ENTITLED, 


NE ROOF. 


Sew Publications of the 
Religious Tract Society. 


of the ENGLIsH 
MARTYRS. By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition. Numerous fine En- 
gravings, 7s 6d, handsomely bound in cloth, 


LUDOVIC ; or, the Boy's Victo: By 
the Author’ of “ The Awdries and their riends, 
“The Artist's Son,” &e, Engravings. Foolscap 
oe 2s, cloth boards; 2s 6d, extra boards, gilt 
edges, 


MAURICE GUILDFORD; or, the 
Trials of a Small Boy. Small royal. Engravings. 
1s, cloth boards; 1s 6d, extra boards, gilt edges. 


PILGRIM STREET. A Story of Man- 
chester Life. By the Author of “ Fern’s Hollow,” 
“Jessica's First Prayer,” &c. ‘cap. 8vo, En- 
gravings, 24, cloth boards; 2s 6d, extra boards. 
gilt edges, 


The MIRAGE of LIFE. Fine Edition. 


With Illustrations by Tenniel. Royal 1émo, 4s 6d, 
cloth boards, 


GLAD TIDINGS; or, Sketches of 
Missionary Enterprise, A Packet of Twelve Cards, 
beautifully printed in colours, with descriptive 
Letterpress, 1s per packet. 


POCKET BOOKS AND ALMANACKS 
FOR 1868. 


MEMORIALS 


The SCRIPTURE POCKET -BOOK: 
containing an Almanack, Texts for Every Day in 
the Year Gleanings in Prose and Poetry, and a 
variety of Useful Information, Coloured Engravy- 
ings. 2s, roan tuck. 


The YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET- 
BOOK: containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, 
Prose and Poetical Selections, and Useful Lntor- 
mation. Coloured Engraving. 1s 6d, roan tuck. 


The SHEET ALMANACK. With 


Engravings. One Penny. 


The TRACT SOCIETY'S PENNY 


ALMANACK,. Ina neat book. One Penny. 


The POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. 
Interleaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. Two- 
peuce, 





row, and 164 Piccadilly. 
Suld by all Booksellers, 


56 Paternoster 
31 Western road, 
ALFRED HAVET, 

“The French Class- 


London: 
Brighton : 
~~ NEW WORK by 
Author of “French Stadies ” 

Book,” &c. 

HOW to TURN ENGLISH into GOOD FRENCIL 

272 8vo pages, 3s 6d. 
AVET'S FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
Compreheuding—L English Prose Specimens, 
to be translated into French, with the assistance of 
Notes, IL, Outlines of Narratives, and Letters on inter- 
esting subjects. 

London: W. ALLEN and Co,; 

HACHETTE and Co.; DULAU and Co, 


Smprkin and Co.; 





Now ready, price 1s. 
‘ PEECH on the SECOND READING 
of the EDUCATION of the POOR BILL, July 
10, 1867, By the Right Hon, H. A. Bruce, MP. 
WILLIAM RipeWwayY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 
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“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes, it brings good cheer.” 
GOOD CHEER; 
9 
BEING THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “GOOD WORDS.” 
‘**GOOD CHEER” will be provided by— 
MRS. OLIPHANT, MATTHEW BROWNE, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, SARAH TYTLER, 
JEAN INGELOW, GEORGE MACDONALD, 
WILLIAM GILBERT, NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX,” Anp OrTueErs. 
GOOD CHEER, price Sixpence, profusely Illustrated, will be ready with the December Magazines. 
STRAHAN and O©O., 56 Ludgate hill ; and all Booksellers. 











THE ARGOSY: 


EDITED BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


In December next commences a New Volume of the ARGOSY. The Magazine | 


from that date will be under the direction of Mrs. HENRY Woop, Author of * East 
Lynne,” and will be published at 13 Tavistock street, Strand, 


The DECEMBER NUMBER will contain the opening Chapters of a New Serial | 
Story by Mrs. HENrY Woop, entitled * ANNE HEREFORD,” to be continued from | 


month to month until completed. 
The ARGOSY will in future be brought out in larger print, on better paper, with 
an improved Cover, and good Illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 
1—ANNE HEREFORD. By the Author | 5—PAST SENSATIONALISTS. 
of * East Lynne.” With Illustration. | 6—The MILLER’S REVENGE. 
2—MY LOVE. 7—THIS YEAR at DIEPPE. With an 
3—ALONE in the FOREST. Illustration. 
4—A RETURN to LIFE. 8—~A REVIEW of NEW NOVELS. 
The price of the ARGOSY, as hitherto, will be sixpence, monthly. 


SECOND EDITION of “A LIFE’S SECRET.” 
Now ready at every Library, in 2 vols. 


A LIFES SECRET. By Mrs. Heyxy Woop. 


Author of “ East Lynne.” 


“The incidents which are the basis and substance of the mystery from which 
the book derives its title will afford considerable excitement, The work will endure 
critical examination, and from first to last may be taken as a favourable specimen of 
Mrs. Wood's artistic method. It presents us with a series of cleverly managed 
scenes, and occasions all the pleasure which ordinary folk in their hours of idle- 
ness derive from the finest productions of our best writers of prose fiction, We 
render homage to the author's distinctive lightness and facility.”—Athenwum. 


Also, ready at every Library, in 3 vols, 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE. 


“This book is full of incident, cleverly written, and well worth the trouble of 
reading. It may be pronounced more than commonly gvod.”"—The Press. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


FOOLISH MARGARET. By Tuomas Spertenr, 


Author of * Brought to Light.” 


Ina few days, in 3 vols. 


PROVED in the FIRE. A Story of the Burning of 


Hamburg. By WILLIAM DuTure, Author of “Counting the Cost,” &e. 


In the press. 


STUNG to the QUICK. A North-Country Story. 


By Mrs. G. Linn-evus Banks, Authoress of “ God's Providence House.” 3 vols, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

A _LIFE'S SECRET. By Mrs, Henry | COUNTING the COST, 
Wood. 2nd Edition, | BROUGHT to LIGHT. 
LIFE’S MASQUERADE. In 3 vols, WOODBURN GRANGE, 

PAUL'S COURTSHIP. By Hesba Stret- | UNTIL the END. 
ton. HEROES of CRAMPTON, 





CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 








NV UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— 

Baker's Abyssinia—Lord Lytton’s Essays—Historie Characters, by Sir 
Henry Bulwer—Life of Sir Philip Francis—Under the Palms—Fighting the Flames, 
by R. M. Ballantyne—Redding’s Personal Recollections—Reminiscences, by the 
Countess Brownlow—The Darwinian Theory Examined—Guild Court—Old Sir 
Douglas—Lotta Schmidt—Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers—Liddon’s Bampton Lec- 
tures—Garbett's Bampton Lectures—A Life’s Secret—Martin’s Life of Aytoun—Life 
of Dr. Marsh—Musgrave’., Nooks and Corners of Old France—Silcote of Sileotes— 
The Huguenot Family—Dufton’s Abyssinia—Stonghton’s Ecclesiastical History— 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura—The Starling, by Norman Macleod—Webs in the Way 
—Tae Tenants of Malory—The Shadow on the Hearth—Rupert Godwin—The 
Village on the Cliff—and nearly every other Recent Work of acknowledged and 
general interest. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Mvpte’s SELect Lisrary, New Oxford street; City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
YSTERIA: Remote Causes of Disease in General: 
Treatment of Disease by Tonic Agency: Local or Surgical Forms of 
Hysteria, &e. Six Lectures delivered to the Students of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
MDCCCLXVIL. By F.C. SKEY, F.R.S., &c., Consulting Surgeun to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 
London: LONGMANS GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A BOOK for TOWN and COUNTRY SOCIETY. 
On Monday, Vol. L, price 15s, of 
Tene FROM THE CLUBS! 
=. mene 


CONTENTS :—Echoes of Political and Fashionable Life—Club Sayings and Doings 
—London Echoes—Echoes from Foreign Capitals—Echoes from British and Foreign 
Watering-Places—Club Ethies and Lyries—Echoes from the Turf, the Moors, the 
Stubble, the Copse, and the Cover-Side—Operatic and Theatrical Echoes—Echoes 
Par Ci and Par La, 

Offices: 19 Catherine street, Strand, London; 
And at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Stations. 








TIEW of the NEW SCHOOL at ARDINGLY.—The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—View and Plan of 

the Lower Middle-Class School, Ardingly, Sussex (St. Saviour's College)—Papers on 

Coloured Architecture—Social Accommodation in Paris Streets—Cedar, and its 

Relations—Mr, Cole’s Address to French Architects—The Quality of Iron as now 

used—Bristol—The Bishopric of Ramsbury—and other subjects, with all the news. 
—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 





I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES—PresipENT: The Earl of CLARENDON: 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages, Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition) price 15s; to members, 
10s 6d. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 





TNHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the sole management of Mr. J. RUSSELL, 
Production of LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, Monday next. 
On MONDAY next November 18, will be produced, with new scenery, costumes, 
and appointments, Offenbach’s Operatic and Spectacular Extravaganza, 
THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN. 
Adapted from the French by Charles Lambe Kenny, Esq. Principal Characters by 
Messrs, Harrison, Stoyle, Frank Matthews, Odell, Fred. Payne, and Aynsley Cook; 
Miss Augusta Thomson, and Miss Julia Mathews (her tirst appearance in England). 
Conductor, Mr, Betjemann. 
The National Anthem will be sung at the conclusion of the performance, Com- 
mence at 8. Box office open from 10 till 5, 





TYHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton —On MONDAY, November 
18, and during the week, Her Majesty's Servants will perform THE DOGE OF 
VENICE, with New and Magnificent Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music 
by Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances, &c., by Mr. J. Cormack. The costumes, &c., by Mr. R. 
W. Keene, The whole under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Principal 
characters by Mr. Phelps. Messrs. J. C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, Barrett, 
James Johnstone, C. Warner, W. McIntyre, C, Harcourt, W. C. Temple, Webb, &c. 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Gratton, &c. Increased orchestra and numerous 
chorus, To conclude with each Evening THE LADIES’ CLUB. Mesdames Beatrix, 
Shirley, Kate Harfleur, Gratton, Hudspeth, L. Wilmott, Mrs. H. Vandenhoft; 
Messrs. J. Rouse, Barrett, Harcourt, J. Johnstone, W. C. Temple, F. Moreland, &c. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven o’ciuck. Box office open from 1 till 
5 daily. 





\ “A CCABE—Musical ‘Trouvere, Character-Delineator, 
P's and Vocal Illusionist. EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 

Every Evening at Eight, Wednesdays and Saturdays at Three and Eight, in his 
now universally popular Musical, Dramatic, and Veutriloquial Entertainments, 
entitled 
BEGONE, DULL CARE; 


or, the * Tria Juncta in Uno” of Mirth, Music, and Mimicry. 





Sialls, 3s; area, 2s. Admission, 1s, Tickets and places at the Box Office of the 
Hall, from ten till tive daily. 





i\' UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. — 
See the New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for NOVEMBER. 
Tt carly Years of the Prince Consort—Dixon’s New 





The I 


—This List contains: 






ri of George the Third—Berkeley’s Upper Ten Thousand— 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, and more than One Thousand other Popular 
Books at the lowest current prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best 
Authors, re-issued in elegant bindings for Wedding and Birth Presents and 








School Prizes —Mvpiz's SELECT Liprary, Limited, New Oxford street, London, 





will READ Praed’s Poem, * A Legend of the Rhine,” daily at 4 and 9, at the 
POLYTECHNIC. The Reading wiil be illustrated with beautiful scenery, by Mr. 
John O'Connor; also with Ghost and Spectresvopic Effects (J. H. Pepperand Henry 
Direks joint inventors), Professor Pepper's Lectures on the Paris Exhibition, 
introducing machine-made Jewellery, by Edwin W. Streeter, of Conduit street, 
Bond street, daily at 3 ands, The wonderful Leotard at a quarter to 4 and quarter 
to” 


| URLEY, or the Bridal of Belmont.—Mr. JOHN MILLARD 
4 
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Now ready, No. V. of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES, 


CONTENTS of No. V., for DECEMBER, ready this day. 
1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W.| 7—Aunt Anastatia in the Gallery. 
H. Russell, LL.D, With Illustration. | 8—The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates, 
Chap. 15—How I begin to find I am With an Illustration. Book I 
mistaken. Chap, 8—The Linnet’s First flight. 
16—Two Essays to begin Life. Chap. 9—Soaring. 

” 47~How I became Dr. Brady. 9—The Furies. 

"  18—Life in College. 10—Ireland for the Irish. By an Ameri- 

” 19—A Visitor and a Mystery. can Fenian. 


9—The Story of a Chignon, With an | 11—The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspond- 


Illustration. ence, No. V. 
3—Jamrach’s. 12—Kettle- Drumming. 
13—Paris Fashions. With Coloured 


4—Making up for It. 
5—Absence, 
6—Pleasures just past. 


Plate and several Illustrations, 
14—Played Out. 





On the 6th of December will be published, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. Being the Christmas Number of 


TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, with several Illustrations, 


CONTENTS, 

With | The Story of the Man in a 
George Augustus Sala, 

Salome’s Story. By the Author of 
“Barbara’s History.” With an Illus- 
tration by P. Skelton and L. Huard. 

By Andrew Halliday. 


Introduction. By Edmund Yates. Hurry. By 


an [lustration by P. Skelton. 
The Man of the World's Story. By 

Shirley Brooks. 

The Queen’s Messenger's Story. 

Author of “Guy Livingstone. 





By the | 
Ww ith | Dressed to Death. 


an Illustration by Alfred ties | The Stewardess’s Story. By * Aunt 
A Story of the Hills. By Mrs. E. Lynn | Anastatia.” Illustrated by Alfred 


Thompson, 

The Story of the Yellow Bandanna. 
Charles Allston Collins, 

| The Manager's Story. By J. Palgrave 
Simpson. With an Illustration by A. 
B. Houghton. 

Conclusion, By Edmund Yates. 


Linton. | 
By the | 


By 
With an | 


The Old Frenchwoman’s Story. 
Author of * Archie Lovell.” 
Illustration by A. W. Cooper. | 

“The Detrimental’s” Story. With Two 
Illustrations by E, C. Barnes and A. 
W. Cooper. 





The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868, a 


New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors and 
Artists of eminence, will be eaigie shed, November 25th. 


AUTHORS :—Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicanit, William Brough, 
Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Sot ure Conway, Edward Draper, H. Sutherland 
Edwards, George Manville Fenn, J. Deffett Francis, J. Haia Friswell, James Green- 
wood, George Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, E. P. Hingston, John Hollingshead, 
J.J. 8. Jacobsen, “ The Journeyman Engineer,” Rev. W. Kirkus, Heury 8. Leigh, 
Arthur Locker, a ‘tin M-Carthy, Westland Marston, Charles Millward, John 
Oxenford, J. R. Planché, German Reed, T. W. Robertson, George Augustus Sala, 
William Sawyer, Walter Thornbury, Godfrey Turner, F. Vizetelly, Frank Young. 


Artists :—F. Barnard, E. C. Barns, Isaac Browne, William Brunton, George 
Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, J. Deffett Francis, E. Hull, the late William M-Connell, 
C. Morgan, J. O'Connor, J. Palmer, — Slader, Gordon Thompson, F, Vizetelly, G. 8. 
Walters, Harrison Weir, D. J. White. ENGRAVERS :—Dalziel Brothers. 


The HISTORY of MONACO. 


1 vol. 


By Hf. Premperron. 


[Ready this day. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports. 
With numerous [llustratio By Captain J. T. NewaLt, Author of “ The 
Eastern Hunters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready, 


The WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted from the 


Pall Mall Gazette. Price 1s. [Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON ; 


and School Days of an “ Intellig amt Artizan.” 
and Customs of the Working-Classes.” 2 vols, 


ue, 


the Story of the Childhood 
By the Author of “Some Habits 
(/n November. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOOWELL. The New Novel. 


By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. 


LE Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &e, In 3 vols. 


ONLY to be MARRIED. A N 


Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. In 3 vols. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols, 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Cuartes H. 


Ross, 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


CHARLOTTE 


K. S. Macqvorp, Author of “ 


By J. S. 


[Ready this day. 


‘ew Novel. By the 


(Ou Friday next. 


A Novel. 


(Ready this day. 


BURNEY. A Novel. 


Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 


By 
3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol., price 6s, the Cheap Edition of 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epuunp Yates. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








On Wednesday next, November 20, will be published, in royal quarto, elegantly 
. boand, price Three Guineas, 

\ TORDS of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL; 

from Holy pony sg Illustrated and illuminated by Mr 

MARTINDALE , Widew of the late S le, Esq., rister-at-law. 
copies will be issued in folio, price Five Guineas, 


London: JOHN MITCUELL, Publisher to the 


sclected 
FRANCES 


A few 





bar 





Queen, 53 Old Bond street. 





SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 


Ceolorp. 
SEVENTH EDITION of IN TRODUCTORY TEXI-BOOK 
of GEOLOGY. By Davin Page, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 2s. 


FOURTH EDITION of ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 


GEOLOGY, By the SAME, 7s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of HANDBOOK of TERMS in 
GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 7s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of GEOLOGY for GENERAL 
READERS, By the Same. 6s. 


Whpsical Geography. 
SECOND EDITION of INTRODUCIrTORY TEXT-BOOK 
of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Pace, LL.D, F.RS.E. 2s, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Same, ds, 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY, by CARL‘ RITTER. 


Translated by W. L. GAGE. 3s 6. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND of KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL ATLAS, 12s 6d. 
JObpsiclorp. 
The PHYSIOLOGY of COoMsoN LIFE. By George Henry 








Lewes. 2 vols. crown S8vo, 12s 
Chemistry and Agriculture. 
Professor JOHNSTON'S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, Sixtieth Thousand, 1s, 


Professor JO! JOHN' STON'S CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
2 vols., lls 6d. 
Mr. EERE STEPHENS’ CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 
TURE. Is. 
Geographp. 
FOURTH EDITION of Dr. MACKAY'S ELEMENTS of 
GEOGRAPHY. 3s, 
THIRD EDITION of OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By 


the SAME. Is, 


SECOND EDITION of FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 


By the SAME. 4d. 

FORTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND of KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 12s 6.1. 

TENTH THOUSAND of SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the SAMs. 12s 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK of METEOROLOGY. By Alexander 


BUCHAN, Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 4s 6d. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
PAGE'S TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY. 


Tiais day is published. 
1.—The INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK. Seventh Edition. 
Price 2s. 
2.—_The ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK. Fourth Edition. 
Price 78 6d, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NOVELS and TALES of GEORGE ELIOT. 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED with ENGRAVINGS by J. D. COOPER. 
Tais day is published, 
Vol. IL, containing The MILL on the FLOSS, price 3s 64, 


bound in cloth, 
Vol. I. contains ADAM BEDE, price 3s 6d, bound in cloth. 
Vol. IIL, in the Press, will contain SILAS MARNER, 
the Weaver of Ravelve. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW ATLAS by A. KEITH JOHNSTON. 


HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITING the PRESENT CONDITION of GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY and 
RESEARCH in the VARIOUS COUNTRIES, EMPIRES, and STATES of the 
WORLD, 

By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E. F.RGS., &., 

Author of the * Royal Atlas,” the * Physical Atlas,” &e, 


Imperia! Quarto, price £2 12s 64, haif-bound morocco, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOUD and SUNS, Edinburgh 1 London 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SABINA: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 


“ Lieutenant Rock is as distinct a character ag is to be found in the whole range of 
novels—a fine old fellow, bluff, honest, courageous, very rough on the surface, and 
very tender at the heart...... His real character becomes developed in the course 
of the novel in a very masterly way, bit by bit, and quite unexpectedly. With 
those delicate gradations which are among the chief difficulties of Art to achieve, 
and which when achieved most assuredly betoken the handiwork of a true artist, we 
are led on from dislike of the hard old man to interest in him, then to admiration of 
him, to affection for him, and at last almost to feel his departure as a personal 
loss.,....Lady Wood, to whom we owe this lifelike picture, is already favourably 
known in authorship under a nom de plume, *Rosewarn’ was her first w ork ; but 
this second novel is a great advance upon the first one, *‘Rosewarn’ was well 
written, full of thought and good work; but it was wanting in art, and the story 
was too crowded...... The authoress can now afford to write with more ease and 
concentration; and in ‘Sabina’ she has produced a novel which is most artisti- 
cally contrived...... Her novel, then, has two great merits. The first of these is 
the portraiture of the real hero of the book, Lieutenant Rock...... The other is in the 
manner of contriving her story...... It is a story of character, enlivened by peculiarity 
of manners, and rendered of remarkable interest by the artistic mode in which the 
action is evolved. The result is a tale which deserves to be read, and which will not 
only amuse the mere nove!-reader, but may also in some important respects satisfy 
the critic."—Zimes, November 11. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. Sreere. 


3 vols. 

“+Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, is very well written, and has that kind of 
force—especially the force of feeling—which makes a book popular. There is an 
intensity about it in parts—sentiment waxing into strong passion, and the conflict of 
passion at last resolving itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... 
The authoress has depicted the play of passions—the rage of love, the weariness 
of waiting, the despair of parting. the torture of jealousy, the remorse of failure, 
the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish of shame, and all the 
misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become very eloquent, 
always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly...... 
It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much 
force of language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains so much of 
reality, and which seems to hold out such evident promise of good fruit to come.”"— 
Times. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. (This day. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household 


and the Desert. By OvIDA. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
PIEBALD: aNovel. ByR.F. Boyle. 2 vols. 
[Next week, 

The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 


* For Love shail still be Lord of AIL.” 





“ This novel is lively and pleasant, and has no lack of character. We cannot offer 
the public better advice than to read it and judge for themselves,” —Athenwum., 


NEW BOOKS. 
An AUTHENTIC RECORD of the PUBLIC BAN- 


QUET given to CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., on Saturday, November 2, 1867, 
prior to his departure for the United States. Demy. Price 6d. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. 


ROBERT LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITA). 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 
[This day. 


Super-royal 8vo., 
(This day. 


LUCILE. By Owey Menreptrn. 


with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 15s, 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By Captain 


C. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies, [Vert week. 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By J. F. 
ELTON, late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 5 Maps, and 40 Woodcuts, 
[This day. 


SHOOTING NIAG. A R. \:—and AFTER? By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. Crown 8yvo, prix 


HENRY TAYLOR’S POEMS. New Issue. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. Feap. 8yvo, 5s. [This day. 


DYCEH’S SHAKESPEARE. The Rev. ALEXANDER 
DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE, Complete in 9 vols., 
including GLOSSARY, £4 4s. (This day. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Watrer 


BAGEHOT. Post Syo, 93. 


ABD-EL-KADER. A Biography. Written, from 


Yictation, by Colonel CHURCHILL. Post 8vo, with Fac-Simile Letter, 9s. 


MEMOIR of GE NER AL JAMES OGLETHORPE, 


one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, and Founder of 
Georgia, in America. B: RUBERT WRIGHT, Post 8yo, Map, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Montey, 
Professor of English Literature at University College, London. 
The CELTS and ANGLO-SAXONS. Vol. L, Part m, 3a 
From the CONQUEST to CHAUCER. Vol. IL, Part IL, 10s. 
From CHAUCER to DUNBAR. Vol. IL, Part I, 12s. 


NEW WORK on ABYSSINIA, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 
ABYSSINIA. 3y Henry Derron, Post 8vo, with 3 Maps, price 10s 6d. 
Second Edition. (Jn the press. 

“ This book is just wt 
graphic, These, howev 
an interesting coup dei! « 
gent Englishman, remarka’)ly fr 
our roving countrymen.”—/Puli Jail Gazette. 








‘ts to be. The style is unaffected, and sometimes 

> only attraciions of the narrative, It affords 
and its - sople, taken o ntl he spot by an intelli- 
mm the sjudices which generally distinguish 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Shortly will be published. 


LEAVES 
FROM A ween TAL 


LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
TOURS AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS, 
From 1842 ro 1861. 
EDITED BY 


ARTHUR HELPS. 


Now ready, large crown Syo, toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d, 


VANITY FATR: 


A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 
by W. M. THACKERAY. 
Volume IL, with 20 Steel Engravings and 89 Woodcuts, 
Being the FIRST VOLUME of the New Uniform and Standard Edition of Mr. 
THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
*,* The Second Volume will be published on the 30th of November. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE LATE REV. 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


INCUMBENT of TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON, 1847-53. 
Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 





Now ready, feap. Svo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: 


BEING THE RECORDED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST DURING HIS MINISTRY ON EARTH. 
CONTENTS. 

PREFACE—BIRTH, EARLY LIFE, and PREPARATION for HIS 
MINISTRY—HIS ACTIVE MINISTRY—The MIRACLES—The 
PARABLES — CLOSE of HIS MINISTRY, and DEATH— 
RESURRECTION and ASCENSION—INDEX. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, demy Syo, 10s 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: 
. 
ITS HISTORY AND SCENERY. 
By JOHN R. WISE. 
With 62 Lllustrations by WALTER CRANE, Engraved by W. J. Linton. 
A New Map of the Forest and Geological Sections, 


SCIENTIFIC GUIDE 


TO 


SWITZERLAND. 


By J. R. MORELL, 
Formerly One of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 





NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
3 vols. post 8yo, 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of * Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &e. 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, 6s, 


A RM™MADAL E. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
With 5 [lustrations, 


er Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


GUIDE 


Now ready, Cheay 


THE LA D ¥ 'S 
ORDERING of HER HOUSEHOLD 


AND THE 


ECONOMY of the DINNER-TABLE. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
MAC MILLAN’S MAGAZINE : 


Monthly, price One Shilling. 


REALMAH: a Story, by the Author of “Friends in Council,” 
begins in the NOV EMBER NUMBER of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
«*Realmah ‘is nothing like a modern novel. Great honour to Macmillan for its 
courage in printing anything so thoroug rhly original,”"—J//ustrated Times. 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS: a New Story, by the Author of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” er in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
“Miss Yonge's story also transports us to a society alien to our own—that of 
the Middle Ages—which, how , the authoress understands so thoroughly, 
sympathizes with so heartily, realizes so perfectly, that the effect is by no 
means of a formal or archaic character.”"—///us strated London Neus, 


EDMUND BURKE: 






a Historical Study. By Joun 


















Moruey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6:1. [This dan. 
« Ita sustain ning. its wide sweep of observation and reflection, 
its elevated et : » it as a work of high excellence, and as 
such we c rdially re ders.”"—Saturdan Review. 
> . 2 
ESSAYS ona LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Charles 
Stuart Parks tr, M.A,.; Henry Sidgwick, M.A,;: Lord Houghton; John Seeley, 
M.A.; Rev. F Pas Farrar, 3 PLR ce.; ELE. Bowen, MLA., F.R.ALS,; J. W. 
Hales, » 3 AL; o Wil: M.A, iS. FLRLA.S.; W. Johnson, M.A, Edited 
by the Rev . Farrar, ILA. F. RS. Demy sve, cloth, 10s 6d, i 
. [This day. 


Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER’S NILE TRIBUTARIES 
of ABYSSINU \ and th 1e SWO RD. HU N TERS of the HAMRAN ARABS, With 
Maps and Ih 21s, (This day. 


BLACK and WHITE: 


a Three Months’ Tour in the 
United States. By Henry LATHAM, M.A,, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
M. de BARANTE: a Memoir, Biographical and 


Autobiographical. By M. Guizor, Translated by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Portrait by Jeens. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Krvostey. 


8 vols, crown Syo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 


The MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE. 
gical Essays. By JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL, M.D, Lond. Second Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 63 ‘id. [This day. 


Psycholo- 


GIFT BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Uniformly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles by Sir Noel Paton, T. Woolner, 
W. Holman Hunt, J. E. Millais, &c. Bound in extra cloth, 4s 6d; morocco plain, 


7s 6d; morocco extra, 108 6d, cach Volume, 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. 
with Notes, by GusTAVE Masson, French Master at Harrow School. 
Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens., 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of all COUNTRIES 
poe a TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of “The Heir of Red- 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. Selected and 


arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 


The BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest 


British Ballads, Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS 
and LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes, by FRaNcts TURNER PALGRAVE, 


The BOOK of PRAISE, from the BEST ENGLISH 


HYMN-WRITERS, Selected and arranged by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the BEST 
POETS. Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE, 

The FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories. 
and rendered anew by the Author of * John Halifax.” 

The JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and 
Sayings. Selected and arranged by MARK LEMON, Editor of /unch, 

The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from THIS WORLD 
to THAT WHICH IS TO COME, By JOHN BUNYAN, 

BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD and 
EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WriGut, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited from the Original Editions by J. W. CLARKE, MLA., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. 


with Analysis and Notes. By J. L. Davies, M.A., 


The SONG BOOK. 


best Poets and Musicians. 
of Vocal Music in King's ¢ 


The POETICAL 


Edited, with Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Selected and arranged, 
With 


Selected 


Translated into English 
and D, J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 


Words and Tunes. From the 
Selected and arranged by JOHN HULLAH, Professor 
‘ollege, London, 


WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 


2 vols. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B., 
with Correspondence and Journals, Commenced by the late JosepH PARKES; 
completed and edited by H#RMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 2 vols, 8yo, with Portrait 
and Fac-Similes, 308, 

- § 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max 

Mvuier, M.A,, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8yo. 
Vol. IL.—ESSAYS on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 


Vol. IL—ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY, TRADITIONS, & CUSTOMS. 
(/n a few days. 


3. 
in AMERICA, 


1 vol. post 8vo, 


By Joun Francis 
[Zarly in December. 


The IRISH 


MAGUIRE, M.P. for Cork. 


4. 
PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from a Family 
Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &. Small quarto, 
with numerous Llustrations, [Vearly ready. 


5. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of 
various Cities end Men. By A. K. H.B, Author of ~The Recreations of a 
Couniry Parson,” Post 8vo, [/n a few days. 


6. 
The RISE and INFLUENCE of RATIONALISM 
in EUROPE. By W.E.H, Lucky, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo, 


LYRA GERMANICA: the Christian Life. With 
about 200 Illustrations engraved on Wood under the superintendence of J, 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. 


EMBLEMS: 


With an appro- 


8. 
CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL 
comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
priate Text by R. Pigor, Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d, 


The LIFE of MAN SY MBOLIZED by the MONTHS 
of the YEAR. Text by R. Proor, Ilustrations on Wood from Designs by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s, 
10. 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of GEO- 
: mrad yin! * vie —- ca Gazetteer of the World. New Edition, 


their Indus- 
New Edition, 
[Jn a few days. 


11. 

The STATES of the RIVER PLATE ; 
tries, Commerce, &c. By WiiFrip LATHAM, Buenos Ayres. 
revised. Svo, 

12. 

HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. 
By Joun Tynpatt, LL.D. F.R.S. Cheaper Edition, being the Third, with a 
Plate and LoL Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d (Ja a few days. 

13, 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING ; 


with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. F. B, Quarto, with Twenty Plates 
of Illustrations, [/n a few days. 


14. 


a Novel. By Anrnuony Trowope. 


The WARDEN : 


Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


15. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS, a Sequel to “The 


Warden,” by the same Author, Price 3s 6d. 


16. 
GLIMPSE of the World. By the Author of “ Amy 


Herbert.” Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


17. 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By the same 
Author. Post 8vo, 9s 6d. 
18. 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Wuyre Me vitte, 
each Work complete in 1 vol., cloth:— 


DIGBY GRAND. 5s. HOLMBY HOUSE. 


5s. 


GENERAL BOUNCE. 5s. The INTERPRETER. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. 5s. 


The GLADIATORS. 5s. 
GOOD for NOTHING. 6s. 





The QUEEN’S MARIES. 6s. 


19, 


TALES and STORIES by the Author of “AMY 
HERBERT,” each complete in 1 vol., cloth, gilt edges :— 

AMY HERBERT. 3s 64. | TVORS. 4s 6d. 

GERTRUDE. 3s 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON. 4s 6d. 

EARL’S DAUGHTER. 3s 6d. | MARGARET PERCIVAL. 6s. 

EXPERIENCE of LIFE. 3s 64d. | LANETON PARSONAGE. 5s 6d. 

CLEVE HALL. 43 6d. URSULA. 5s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND CO.’s CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR 1867-8, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


CHRISTIAN LYRICS. Chiefly selected from Modern 
Authors. 138 Poems, illustrated with upwards of 150 Engravings. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 

*,* Uniform with the favourite Edition of Bishop Heber’s Hymns, published last 
year. 


The STORY WITHOUT an END. From the Germau of 
Carové, By the late Mrs, SARAH T. AUSTIN. Crown 4to, with 16 exquisite Draw- 
ings by E. V. B., printed in Colours in facsimile of the original Water Colours, 
and numerous other Illustrations. Cloth extra, price 12s; or inlaid on side with 
Floral Ornament on Ivory, 15s; or in morocco, 21s. 

*,* Also, ® large-paper edition, with the Plates mounted ; only 250 copies printed. 
Price 31s 6d, cloth, ivory inlaid; or morocco, £2 2s, 

LIST OF THE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS:—l1l. Title-Page—2. In the Hut there was 
only a Bed—3. And a Neglected Looking-Glass—4. After Breakfast—5. Wandering 
Stars—6, Dreams—7, A Palm-Tree Grove—8, The Garden—9. Two Worldly People 
—10, Between the Real and the Unreal—ll. Kindred Spirits—12. Starlight—13. 
Hazel Nuts—14. Love and Hate—15. The Joy of Spring—16. Death but a Sleep. 

“ Nowhere will he find the Book of Nature more freshly and beautifully opened 
for him than in ‘The Story Without an End,’ of its kind one of the best that was 
ever written."—Quarterly Review, 

No effort has been spared to render this volume the most perfect specimen of 
colour-printing yet produced; and it is believed that it will form one of the most 
charmingly illustrated books of the season. 


The POETRY of NATURE. Selected and Illustrated with 
Thirty-Six Engravings by Harrison Weir. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 58; morocco, 10s 6d. 

*,* Forming the New Volume of Low's Choice Editions of Choice Books. A Series of 
Works illustrated by the first Artists, including Designs by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Cres. 
wick, R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, J. 0. Horsley, A.R.A., George Hicks, R. 
Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H- 
Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s each; morocco, 10% 64, 
Bloomfleld’s Farmer's Boy. Keats's Eve of St. Agnes, 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. Milton's L’Allegro, 

Cundall’s Elizabethan Poetry. Roger's Pleasures of Memory, 

Coleridge’s Ancieut Mariner. Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. Tennyson's May Queen, : 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Weir's Poetry of Nature, 

Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard, Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems, 

“Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet. Such works as these educate 
townsmen who, surrounded by dead and artificial things, as country people are by 
life and nature, scarcely learn to look at nature till taught by these concentrated 
specimens of her beauty.” —Athenwum, 

TWO CENTURIES of SONG. By WalterThornbury. With 
Specimens of the chief Vers de Société, and occasional Lyrics of the Poets of 
the last 200 years, With Pictures and Ornaments from Eminent Artists, 

*,* A reissue of the elegant volume of last year, in an entirely new and very 
handsome binding, price 21s; or in morocco, 42s. 








A NEW SERIES OF CHOICE COMPANIONABLE BOOKS. 


“As Cueap as Ramway Books anp as Perfect as Exzevirs.” 


THE BAYARD EDITIONS. 


Price 2s 6d each Volume, complete in itself. Printed at the Chiswick Press, bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk headbands and registers, 

Dr, JOHNSON said :—* After all, those books which can be carried to the fireside and read thereat are the best and most popular.” Add to this, elegance of printing and 
paper, attractiveness, elegance of shape, worthiness of subje ct, soundness and purity, and we have all that Author and Publisher can give or the public demand, The 
projectors wish to provide, under the above general title, a series of Books which shall be not mere empty shams, in gay covers, but such works as shall be worthy of 
being preserved and reverted to for years tocome, The * BAYARD SERIES” will have for its motto “Spotless and Fearless” (Sans peur et sans reproche ™); and as 
the Publishers have no fear of their suecess, so they can have no reproach if they fuil. 


The aim of the Publishers will be not only to put forward good Books, pure and sound in morals, but to produce them in such an elegant and recherché style as to make 
them really attractive to all classes of readers; each work may be relied on as having undergone careful editing, and as being complete in itself. 


1. The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. From the 
French of the Loyal Servant, M. DE BERVILLE, and others. 

“ Praise of him must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth. 

This is the Happy Warrior; this is he 

That every man in arms would wish to be."—WoORDSWORTH. 


2. De JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS the KING. 

“ Works like that of Joinville are most useful in dispelling that mist which the 
chroniclers of old and the romances of Walter Scott and others have raised round 
the heroes of these holy wars. St. Louis and his companions, as described by Join- 
ville, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every day attire, are brought 
nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us lessons of humanity which we 
can learn from men only, and not from saints and heroes, Here lies the real value of 
real history. It makes us familiar with the thoughts of men who differ from us in 
manners and language, in thought and religion, and yet with whom we are able to 
sympathize, and from whom we are able to learn. It widens our minds and our 
hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of the world and of human nature in all its 





phases which but few can gain in the short span of their own life, and in the narrow | 


sphere of their friends and enemies, We can hardly imagine a better book for boys 
to read or for men to ponder over.”"—Times, 


3. ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY, comprising all his 

| Prose Works, the celebrated Character of Cromwell, Cutter of Coleman Street, 

&c, With Life, Notes, and Illustrations by Dr. Hurp and others. Newly edited, 

“Cowley's prose stamps him as a man of genius and an improver of the English 
language.” —Tomas Campbell, 


|'4. ABDALLAH; or, the Four-Leaved Shamrock. B 
Epovarp LABOULLAYE, of the Freuch Academy. Translated by Mary L, 
Booru. 


One of the noblest and purest French stories ever written. 


TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON the 
| GREAT. A compilation from the best sources of this great man’s shrewd and 
often prophetic thoughts, forming the best inner life of the most extraordinary 

man of modern times, 


*,* To be followed by other Volumes in preparation, comprising selections from 
History, Biography, Travel, Essays, Anecdote, and Noveliettes. 


“*The Bayard Series’ is a perfect marvel of cheapness and of exquisite taste in the binding and getting up. We hope and believe that these delicate morsels of choice 


literature will be widely and gratefully welcomed.”—Nonconyormist. 
“If the Publishers go on as they have begun, they wil! have furnished us with one 
the press."—Sunday Times. 


of the most valuable and attractive series of books that have ever been issued from 


“There has perhaps never been produced anything more admirable, either as regards matter or manner,”—O.x/ord Times, 





THE GENTLE 


LIFE SERIES. 


Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound, forming suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s each; or in calf extra, price 19s 6d. 


1, The GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation|6. The COUNTESS of PEMBROKES ARCADIA. 


of the Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Eighth Edition. 


“ His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order...... The volume is a | 


Written by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of “The 
Gentle Life.” Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. 7s 6d. 





capital specimen of what may be done by honest reason, high feeling, and cultivated | “All the best things in the ‘Arcadia’ are retained intact in Mr. Friswell’s edition, 


intellect. A little compendium of cheerful philosophy."—Dai/y News, 


and even brought into greater prominence than in the original, by the curtailment 


“Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house.”— | of some of its inferior portions, and the omission of most of its eclogues and other 


Chambers's Journal, 
2. ABOUT inthe WORLD. Essays by the Author of “The 
Gentle Life.” 
* Another characteristic merit of these essays is, that they make it their business, 


make them work.”—ZLiterary Churchman, 


tion Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English Language. Second and Enlarged 
Edition. 


3. FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quota- | 


metrical digressions,”—L.aminer, 


\'%. The GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. 
| 
f ’ | measure to the formation of a true gentleman.”"—Dai/y News. 
gently but firmly, to apply the qualifications and corrections which all philanthropic | 
theories, all general rules, or maxims, or principles, stand in need of before you can | 


“ There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribue in some 


“ Will refresh the purest soul, and do much to inform the general reader.”-—Press 
“This charming collection of essays.”"—London Revier., 


8. VARIA: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted by 
permission from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &e. 
CONTENTS :—The Angelic Doctor—Nostradamus—Thoma 
Faustus—Guevedo—Mad, Guyon—Paracelsus—Howell the Trav 
—Lodowick Muggleton—Sir Thomas Browne—George Psalmana 


i Kempis—Dr. John 
ler—Michael Scott 
ur—The Highway- 











“The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with."— Votes and Queries. | men—The Spirit World. 


“Should be on every library table, by the side of ‘Roget's Thesaurus,’ "—JDai!y 
Nes. 
4. LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of the ‘‘De 


Imitatione Christi,” usually ascribed to Thomas & Kempis. With a Vignette 


minute attention to delicate shades of expression, which may well make it accept- 
able even to those who can enjoy the work without a translator's aid."—Nonconformist, 


5. ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, | 


and Annotated by the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” With Vignette Portrait. 
“We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circulation 


from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. | 
“ Evinces independent scholarship, a profound feeling for the original, and a | 





“The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are rare, but life 
is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such thick folios, and, therefore, 
the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public for having sifted their contents, 









ted t} 
| and thereby rendered their treasures available to the general reader.” —/ser ver. 


9. A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL INDEX tothe WHOLE 
of MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, Comprising upwerds of 20,000 References 
By CHARLES D, CLEVELAND, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 
*,* This Work affords an immediate reference to any pa in any edition of 
Milton's Poems, to which it may be justly termed an indisper le Appendix. 
* Answers honestly to its title, and is well printed, portable, and convenient..— 











| Guardian, 


for this handsome, attractive book; aud who can refuse his homage to the good- | 10. The SILENT HOUR. Essays for Sunday Reading, 
1. 


humoured industry of the editor.”"—J//ustrated Times, 


Original and Selected. By the Author cf * The Gentle Life.” [On Decenber 





NEW BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


1. QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. By Har- | 6. ANEW EDITION of the VOYAGE /|10. The BOY'S OWN BOOK OF BOATS. 


RIET BEECHER STOWE. Is. of the CONSTANCE, 


2. ABUSHEL of MERRY THOUGHTS. 7. STORIES of the 


Annotated and Ornamented by Harry ROGERS. TRY. Narrated for You 


3s 6d. ° | Lu, Author of * Discoverie 


&c, With aumerous I) 


Holland Life. Edited by W. H. G, KINGsTON. 


3s 6d, 


| the INDIANS of the I 


12mo, 


5.AJOURNALof THREECHILDREN | = Grammar School. Wit 








the ANDES. By GeorGE CATLIN, With numerous 


4. FAIRY LAND and FAIRIES, from! _[ilu-trations Peay ss 
Sketches by Esa and other good authorities. ‘9. ALWYN MORTON, His SCHOOL 


and SCHOOL-FELLOWS: a Stury of St. Nicholas’s L. Phipson. With Thirty-Eight full-page Wi 


Showing how to Make, Rig. and Sail Mode! Boats. 
An entirely New and Improved Edition. By W. 4 
G, KINGSTON, Illustrated, 


By MARY GILLIges, 3s 6d. 
GORILLA COUN- 
ng People. By P. pu CHAIL- 
ies in Equatorial Africa,” > 
jus. Suall pest So,{ 11. OPTICAL WONDERS. 
lated and Ediied by C. 


Vvod, and a Fron i 









ustre 









ROCKY MOUNTAINS and piece Di 


12. THUNDER and LIGHTNING. By 
Transtated end Edit T. 


Die FONVIELBE “d by Dr.T 








bh lilustrations. Price 5s, cuts. 
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